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PREFACE 


Northern  California  Grantmakers  and  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  are  pleased  to  present  this  series  of 
oral  histories  documenting  the  growth  and  development  of  Bay 
Area  philanthropy  during  the  last  twenty -five  years.   It  is 
our  hope  that  these  memoirs  will  both  preserve  a  record  of  the 
experiences  and  philosophies  of  selected  senior  members  of  the 
philanthropic  community,  and  encourage  greater  understanding 
and  discussion  of  the  traditions  of  charitable  giving. 

The  starting  point  for  this  series  was  an  earlier  project 
of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  completed  in  1976,  which 
documented  Bay  Area  foundation  history  in  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
and  the  evolution  of  issues  and  leadership  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.   The  current  series  focusses  on  the  significant  changes 
which  have  occurred  since  that  time,  including  the  tremendous 
growth  in  corporate  giving,  changes  in  the  role  of  the 
government  in  supporting  the  arts  and  human  services,  and 
increased  collaboration  among  grantmakers. 

Selection  of  prospective  interviewees  for  the  project 
involved  many  hard  choices  among  outstanding  persons  in  Bay 
Area  philanthropy.  The  final  selection  was  made  by  The 
Bancroft  Library  and  reflects  the  broad  spectrum  of 
grantmaking  organizations  and  styles  in  the  Bay  Area.   The 
guiding  principal  has  been  to  preserve  a  record  of  the 
thinking  and  experience  of  men  and  women  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  in  shaping  the  philanthropic 
response  to  the  many  changes  which  have  occurred  over  the  last 
twenty- five  years. 
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Overall  guidance  for  the  project  has  been  provided  by  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
philanthropic  community  and  the  U.C.  Berkeley  faculty.   The 
advisory  committee  is  particularly  indebted  to  Florette  White 
Pomeroy  and  John  R.  May,  whose  enthusiasm,  leadership  and  wise 
counsel  made  the  project  possible.   The  committee  is  also 
grateful  to  the  twelve  foundations  and  corporations  which 
generously  contributed  the  necessary  financial  support  to 
conduct  the  project.   Members  of  the  advisory  committee  and 
the  contributors  are  listed  on  the  following  pages. 

The  director  for  the  project  is  Gabrielle  Morris,  who 
conducted  the  previous  project  on  the  history  of  Bay  Area 
foundations.   The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established 
in  1954  to  tape  record  autobiographical  interviews  with 
persons  significant  in  the  history  if  California  and  the  West. 
The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  direction  of  Peter 
Hanff,  Interim  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  and  Willa  K. 
Baum,  Division  Head  of  the  Office.   Copies  of  all  interviews 
in  this  series  are  available  for  research  use  in  Foundation 
Center  libraries  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  at  the 
Peninsula  Community  Foundation  in  San  Mateo,  The  Bancroft 
Library,  and  UCLA  Department  of  Special  Collections.   Selected 
interviews  are  also  available  at  other  manuscript 
depositories . 

For  the  advisory  committee, 


October  1991 

San  Francisco,  California 


Ruth  Chance 
Thomas  Layton 
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INTRODUCTION --By  George  Lindsay 


This  is  Phyllis  Wattis's  oral  history  of  the  Paul  L.  and  Phyllis 
Wattis  Foundation.   You  will  find  that  it  is,  incidently,  also  a 
fascinating  autobiographical  account  of  a  remarkable  citizen  and  resident 
of  the  Bay  Area. 

By  odd  coincidence,  one  day  about  three  years  ago  I  happened  to  have 
a  long-standing  luncheon  with  my  friend  Phyl  Wattis,  and  that  very 
morning  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  broke  the  news  that  she  had  dissolved 
and  distributed  the  twenty- six  million  dollar  assets  of  the  Wattis 
Foundation.   It  was  September .28 ,  1988,  and  the  story  was  titled  "Checks 
are  in  the  Mail"  and  listed  recipients:  $5  million  to  the  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  for  a  new  building,  nearly  $4  million  to  Stanford 
University  for  two  faculty  chairs  and  medical  research,  and  substantial 
support  for  particular  programs  or  activities  of  the  California  Academy 
of  Sciences,  San  Francisco  Opera  Association,  Asian  Art  Museum,  Fine  Arts 
Museums,  Visiting  Nurses  and  Hospice  of  San  Francisco,  Smith-Kettlewell 
Eye  Research  Foundation,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Bellarmine 
Preparatory  School,  and  secondary  education,  which  had  been  an  important 
segment  of  annual  gifts  and  the  closing  grants.   It  was  an  impressive 
list  and  each  gift  was  for  a  specific  purpose  which  Phyllis  Wattis  had 
determined  was  an  important  need. 

Phil  was  happy  and  relieved  that  day.   Friends  came  to  our  table  to 
congratulate  and  thank  her.   The  foundation  had  attained  its  original 
objectives  of  supporting  worthy  and  diverse  projects  in  the  Bay  Area, 
encouraging  other  private  funding  of  those  activities,  and  benefiting  the 
whole  community.  The  foundation  had  been  a  personal  one,  and  now  she  felt 
it  best  that  its  assets  go  to  support  specific  activities  of 
organizations  which  had  received  its  past  grants.   All  the  closing  gifts 
were  designed  to  give  continuing  support  as  endowments  or  term  grants. 

As  you  will  read,  Phil's  roots  were  in  Utah  and  she  and  her  husband 
Paul  settled  in  San  Francisco  in  1937  and  soon  had  active  roles  in  the 
Bay  Area's  cultural  and  philanthropic  communities.   Mr.  Wattis 
established  the  Paul  L.  and  Phyllis  Wattis  Foundation  in  1958  in  order  to 
organize  and  formalize  their  charitable  support  effort.   Phyllis  became 
its  president  following  Paul's  death  in  1971. 

I  was  then  director  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  and  it  was 
through  the  Academy  that  I  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wattis.   The  Academy  was  planning  much-needed  expansions  of  its  research, 
education,  and  exhibition  departments  and  facilities  which  would  cost 
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more  than  six  million  dollars.   I  will  not  forget  a  sandwich  lunch  with 
Phyllis  and  the  academy's  chairman,  E.  Morris  Cox,  at  which  she  said  she 
thought  the  foundation's  board  would  pledge  one  million  dollars  as  a 
first,  enabling  gift.   It  was  the  largest  grant  the  foundation  had  made 
to  that  time,  and  it  made  possible  the  largest  project  in  the  academy's 
long  history. 

The  enhancement  of  educational  programs  and  the  long- delayed 
reactivation  of  an  anthropological  department  which  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  1906  earthquake  were  related  to  two  of  Phyl's  personal  interests. 
The  Wattis  Hall  of  Man,  now  called  Human  Cultures,  resulted,  and  the 
Wattis  Gallery  of  Ethnic  Art,  and  an  endowed  program  of  educational 
performances  and  demonstrations  which  range  from  the  carving  of  a 
Northwest  Indian  totem  pole  to  Australian  aboriginal  dances.   I  must  add 
that  the  naming  of  the  new  facilities  was  at  the  insistence  of  academy 
trustees,  and  Phyl  agreed  only  because  it  recognized  the  foundation  which 
Paul  L.  Wattis  had  established  and  to  which  he  left  most  of  his  estate. 

It  was  typical  that  our  museum  structures  were  provided  by  the 
Wattis  Foundation  and  that  Phyllis  sponsored  the  continuing  living  arts 
programs  with  her  personal  resources.   Frequently  Phyllis  augmented 
foundation  grants  to  make  possible  activities  which  were  not  within  the 
foundation's  granting  guidelines.   On  later  occasions  Phyl  asked  me  about 
other  specific  academy  needs  and  decided  to  personally  provide  for  the 
renovation  of  the  classic  Simson  African  Hall  and  its  famous  dioramas. 
Carpeting  the  hard  tile  floors  and  walls  and  acoustically  treating  the 
vaulted  ceiling  greatly  improved  visitors'  comfort  and  enhanced  their 
appreciation  of  its  treasures. 

Phyllis  Wattis  has  many  interests.   Contemporary  art  is  a  major  one 
and  she  is  indeed  a  keen  collector.   Primitive  art  is  another.   The  San 
Francisco  Symphony  is  another.   Her  grants  have  "saved"  opera 
performances  and  established  homeless  and  hospice  programs.   It  is  her 
generous  support  as  the  major  benefactor  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  that  I  know  best,  and  it  is  through  the  academy  that  we  became 
friends. 

Phyllis  Wattis  is  a  world  traveler.   She  long  served  on  the  academy 
travel  committee  and  went  on  academy  trips ,  sometimes  sending  or  taking  a 
grandson.   Once  when  she  was  with  my  wife  and  me  and  other  friends  in 
East  Africa  we  inadvertently  left  her  stranded  and  alone  in  the  little 
town  of  Nakuru,  Kenya,  when  we  drove  off  to  Samburu,  where  she  caught  up 
with  us  late  in  the  evening—having  had  some  exciting  and  frightening 
adventures  which  I  best  not  describe,  during  the  chase. 
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To  put  it  all  in  perspective,  it  happened  that  Phyllis  had  at  that 
time  promised  the  academy  one  million  dollars- -which  was  not  yet  due  to 
be  paid!   Fortunately  for  the  academy,  and  for  me,  she  is  above  all  else 
a  wonderful  sport  and  a  forgiving  person. 

While  this  book  is  about  the  Paul  L.  and  Phyllis  Wattis  Foundation, 
it  at  the  same  time  tells  much  about  its  narrator.   And  while  there  is 
much  more  I  would  like  to  say  about  my  wonderful  friend,  it  is  her  own 
story  in  her  own  words  that  you  want  to  read.   It  is  the  story  of  the 
accomplishments  of  a  fine  foundation  and  of  a  remarkable  woman. 


George  Lindsay 

Former  Director,  California  Academy 
of  Sciences 


July  1991 

San  Francisco,  California 


INTERVIEW  HISTORY- -Phyllis  Wattis 


Phyllis  Wattis  has  been  called  the  "patron  saint  of  San  Francisco.11 
It  is  a  title  she  does  not  particularly  savor,  because  as  co-founder  of 
the  Paul  L.  and  Phyllis  C.  Wattis  Foundation,  she  feels  that  she  was  only 
doing  what  she  was  in  a  position  to  do,  that  is  to  guide  the  foundation's 
grants  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  annually. 

The  Wattis  Foundation,  created  by  Phyllis  Wattis  and  her  husband 
Paul  in  1958,  was  administered  as  a  small  family  foundation  until  Paul 
Wattis 's  death  in  1971.   Phyllis  Wattis  took  the  reins,  and  with  the  help 
of  her  board  of  directors,  supervised  the  development  of  a  multi 
million-dollar  enterprise.   "I  don't  think  I  would  have  chosen  this  way 
of  spending  my  life,"  she  reflects  in  her  oral  history,  "if  the  running 
of  the  foundation  hadn't  sort  of  fallen  in  my  lap.  .  .  and  I  developed  a 
real  sense  of  responsibility  that  it  be  a  credit  to  my  husband  Pat." 

Phyllis  Wattis  ran  the  foundation  for  seventeen  years  in  her 
strongly  personal  fashion,  choosing  a  broad  category  of  recipients  and 
defining  gifts  that  would  "make  a  difference."  An  adventurous  woman,  she 
decided  to  terminate  the  foundation  somewhat  precipitously  in  1988  and, 
after  consulting  her  attorney  Harry  Horrow,  sat  down  and  wrote  out  checks 
in  the  amount  of  more  than  twenty- six  million  dollars  to  scientific, 
artistic,  and  educational  institutions.   It  was  a  unique  and  remarkable 
closure,  executed  in  Phyllis  Wattis 's  vigorous  style.   "Really,  many 
things  I  do  are  very  sudden,"  she  says  modestly.   "But  my  own  mortality 
got  in  the  way,  I  think,  and  then  I  was  always  concerned  about  what  Pat 
would  have  wanted,  and  he  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  see  it  in  someone 
else's  hands."   Because  of  her  unique  management  style,  everyone  agreed 
that  Mrs.  Wattis  should  be  included  in  our  Bay  Area  Philanthropy  Project. 

Phyllis  Cannon  Wattis  was  born  and  raised  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Her  parents  were  great-grand-children  of  Brigham  Young  and  step-brother 
and  sister  (their  father  was  George  Q.  Cannon).   Phyllis  Cannon's  father 
was  a  prosperous  banker,  and  of  the  six  Cannon  children,  she  was  the 
third  in  line.   In  1927,  Mrs.  Wattis  and  her  closest  sister,  "Et,"  came 
to  the  West  Coast  to  study  at  Berkeley,  where  she  graduated  with  a  degree 
in  economics. 

Soon  after  her  return  to  Salt  Lake  City,  she  met  and  married  Paul 
Wattis,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Utah  Construction 
Company.   They  honeymooned  at  Boulder  Dam,  of  which  Utah  Construction  was 
prime  contractor,  in  1934,  and  three  years  later  moved  to  San  Francisco, 
where  she  raised  her  children  and  joined  the  activities  board  of  the  San 
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Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art.   It  was  her  first  formal  exposure  to  art, 
and  it  generated  a  lifelong  passion  for  painting  and  sculpture. 

Phyllis  Wattis  was  a  passionate  fan  of  music  and  theater  too,  so 
that  the  opera  and  symphony  and  major  museums  were  a  prime  focus  of  the 
grants.   When  the  foundation  began  to  make  large  gifts  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  science  was  a  focus  too:  the  first  major  grant  the  foundation  made 
was  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  new  "Wattis  Hall  of  Man"  in  1973. 

From  1971  to  1988,  the  foundation's  final  year,  its  assets 
mushroomed  from  around  $50,000  to  more  than  $20  million,  increased 
greatly  by  the  merger  of  Utah  Construction  with  General  Electric  in  1976. 
As  the  enterprise  grew,  Phyllis  Wattis 's  personal  style  of  running  things 
never  varied  and  her  grants  always  bore  her  bold  signature. 

In  1983,  when  she  underwrote  her  first  opera  production,  she 
insisted  that  it  be  a  new  work  by  a  contemporary  composer:  Michael 
Tippett's  Midsummer  Marriage  was  the  result.   Typically,  she  was 
integrally  involved  with  that  production,  from  commissioning  to  final 
dress  rehearsals,  always  the  hands-on  philanthropist. 

Our  four  meetings  in  the  summer  of  1990  took  place  in  the  Wattis 
apartment  on  Washington  Street  in  San  Francisco,  on  a  small,  bright 
terrace  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  the  Bay.   From  my  chair  I 
could  look  into  the  peach  and  white  living  room  and  see  some  of  the 
paintings  and  sculptures  and  other  things  that  Mrs.  Wattis  especially 
loved:  The  Woman  in  the  Blue  Hat  by  Dutch  impressionist  Kees  van  Dongen, 
a  set  model  for  Midsummer  Marriage,  a  couple  of  aluminum  fish  constructed 
by  the  artist- in- residence  at  the  Exploratorium,  the  key  to  the  city 
given  to  her  by  Mayor  Agnos  on  Valentine's  Day,  1989. 

Mrs.  Wattis,  dressed  in  an  elegant  silk  blouse  and  woolen  skirt,  her 
white  hair  fastened  by  small  barrette,  chuckled  often  as  she  "dredged  up 
a  lot  of  happy  memories"  of  her  childhood  in  Utah,  her  early  years  in  San 
Francisco,  and  her  many  travels.   Her  round  blue  eyes  brightened 
especially  when  she  talked  of  trips  she  and  Paul  Wattis  shared  to  company 
mines  in  Peru  and  voyages  she  made  after  his  death  with  friends  to  places 
as  far-flung  as  New  Guinea  and  Timbuktu. 

Although  she  now  walks  with  a  cane  as  a  result  of  a  recent  accident 
on  one  of  her  travels,  her  hallmark  energy  is  apparent  as  she  moves  among 
the  works  of  art  she  has  collected  all  over  the  world.   Even  at  eighty- 
five,  it  is  clear  that  she  would  like  to  be  exploring  the  Mayan  ruins  of 
Yucatan  or  on  a  snorkeling  trip  in  the  Seychelles  with  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  team. 
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As  Phyllis  Watcis  talked  about  the  foundation,  she  asked  repeatedly 
that  it  be  made  clear  that  attorney  Harry  Horrow  and  nephews  and  board 
members  Ed  Littlefield  and  Bill  Kimball  made  the  decisions  involving 
investments  and  business  matters.   Still,  the  decisiveness  for  which  she 
is  known  clearly  marked  the  foundation's  annual  grantmaking,  as  it  did 
the  day  she  wound  up  the  foundation's  affairs  and  made  the  final  round  of 
giving. 

The  transcript  of  the  interview  was  edited  for  clarity  by  members  of 
the  oral  history  office  staff,  and  the  edited  version  reviewed  by  Mrs. 
Wattis.   We  met  again  to  work  together  on  some  of  the  sections  about  her 
family  and  about  foundation  developments,  and  she  suggested  that  Dr. 
George  Lindsay  be  asked  to  write  the  introduction  to  the  history.   We  are 
grateful  to  Dr.  Lindsay,  for  many  years  the  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  and  a  close  friend  of  Mrs.  Wattis' s,  for  his  written  remarks 
included  in  this  book. 

At  our  last  meeting,  Mrs.  Wattis  showed  me  an  album  of  photographs 
that  had  been  given  to  her  at  a  Museum  of  Modern  Art  dinner  in  the  Wattis 
Rotunda  in  1988.   I  noticed  an  inscription  by  Museum  Director  Jack  Lane 
on  the  first  page,  which  read:  "To  Phyllis.   When  you  turn  up,  everything 
turns  up . " 


Caroline  Crawford 
Interviewer- Editor 

June  1991 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 


Regional  Oral  History  Office 
Room  486  The  Bancroft  Library 
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University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California  94720 


Your  full  name 


BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 
(Please  write  clearly.   Use  black  ink.) 

Phyllis  Cannon  Watt  is 


Date  of   birth 


4/21/05 


Birthplace        Salt    Lake    City/     Utah 


Father's   full  name 


Willard    Telle    Cannon 


Birthplace        Salt    Lake    City/    Utah 


Occupation       Businessman Birthplace  St.    George,    Utah 

Mother's   full  name Caroline    Croxall    Cannon 

Occupation          Housewife 

Your  spouse Paul    Lyman    Wattis 

Your  children       Paul    Lyman    Wattis/    Jr. 

Carol    Wattis    Wilmans 

Salt    Lake    City/    Utah 


Where   did  you   grow  up? 

Present   community  San    Francisco/    Ca. 

Education 


University    of    Utah/    University    of    California-   Class    19 


Occupation(s)        Housewife 


Areas  of   expertise         Knowledge    of    cultural    institutions    derived 
from    long    active    Board   membership   -    Knowledge    of    business    to 


run    a    large    family    foundation. 


Other   interests  or  activities      My    family/    travel/    art/    music 


Organizations   in  which  you  are  active          S.F.    Museum    of    Modern    Art/ 
Fine    Arts    Museums/    S.F.    Opera/    S.F.    Symphony 


I   GROWING  UP  IN  UTAH 
[Interview  1:   June  11,  1990  j////1 

Great -Grandfather  Brigham  Young  and  Grandfather  George  Q.  Cannon 


m 

Crawford:   Jack  Lane  of  the  Modern  Art  Museum  has  described  you  as  a 

"person  of  insatiable  curiosity  and  exceptional  instinct  for 
what  is  beautiful."   I  would  like  to  start  the  oral  history  by 
asking  you  about  your  childhood,  and  we'll  find  out  where  these 
things  came  from.   Where  were  you  born,  when,  and  who  was  your 
family? 

Wattis:    I  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1905  and  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City 
all  my  life  until  marriage.   I  went  through  the  schools 
there- -school  and  high  school- -and  started  college  at  the 
University  of  Utah  for  two  years,  at  which  time  I  transferred  to 
the  University  of  California,  entering  as  a  junior.   I  received 
my  B.A.  degree  in  1928. 

Crawford:   In  economics,  I  think. 

Wattis:    I  was  always  interested  in  economics.   I  think  I  just  have  a 

regular  B.A.  degree.   I  know  that  of  the  courses  I  took,  I  took 
statistics  and  those  types  of  things.   I  went  about  as  far  as  I 
could  without  getting  into  the  higher  mathematics.   History  and 
those  things  where  you  had  to  remember  dates ;  things  that  had  no 
logic  to  them  were  my  difficult  subjects.   I  liked  things  that 
had  some  logic.   I  took  many  literature  courses.   I  think  I  took 
a  course  in  Russian  literature  and  just  about  the  usual  things. 
I  wasn't  really  terribly  academic. 

Crawford:   Would  you  tell  me  about  your  parents? 


symbol  (////)  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  109. 


Watt is:     That's  almost  a  story  in  itself.   People  have  been  quite 
fascinated.   I  came  from  a  big  polygamy  family.   My 
great-grandfather  was  Brigham  Young,  and  my  grandfather,  George 
Q.  Cannon,  came  across  the  plains  with  Brigham  Young. 

Brigham  Young  had  a  number  of  wives,  of  course,  many  wives, 
and  so  did  George  Q.  Cannon.   Brigham  Young  married  Emily 
Partridge,  my  maternal  great -grandmother,  as  one  of  his  wives. 
He  was  the  leader  of  the  pioneer  group  that  first  came  into  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1847.   He  established  his  home  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
a  house,  the  "Beehive  House,"  which  is  one  of  the  historic 
buildings  of  Salt  Lake. 

My  paternal  grandfather,  George  Q.  Cannon,  came  across  the 
plains  in  the  same  wagon  train  as  Brigham  Young  and  came  into 
Salt  Lake  with  Brigham  Young.   He  established  his  home  on  a 
large  farm  at  about  8th  West  in  Salt  Lake  City.   He  had  five 
wives.    My  father's  mother,  Martha  Telle,  came  with  the 
hand- cart  pioneers  in  the  1850s.   George  Q.  Cannon  had 
thirty-five  children,  and  my  father  was  one  of  twenty-two  boys. 

My  maternal  grandmother,  Caroline  "Carly"  Young,  was  one  of 
Brigham  Young's  youngest  children.    She  married  a  man  named 
Mark  Croxall,  who  died  when  my  mother  was  about  nine.   She  then 
became  George  Q.  Cannon's  fifth  wife. 

There  were  three  children  born  later  from  this  marriage, 
who  were  then  half-brother  and  sister  to  my  mother  as  well  as  to 
my  father.   Thus  my  mother  and  father  became  stepbrother  and 
sister. 

I  never  knew  my  grandfather  Cannon  nor  my  mother's  mother, 
who  both  died  either  before  I  was  born  or  when  I  was  very  small. 
I  knew  my  father's  mother  quite  well,  because  she  lived  near  my 
school.   We  always  went  there  Christmas  Eve,  with  one  of  my 
uncles  being  Santa  Glaus. 

I  have  a  picture  of  the  Cannon  Farm  where  both  my  mother 
and  my  father  grew  up.   They  lived  in  different  houses  of 
course.   There  were  five  houses.   Each  wife  kept  her  own  house 
and  children.   However,  they  had  the  "school -house"  which  served 
as  a  school  for  all  the  children  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  a 
dining  room  where  they  all  had  their  main  meal,  I  guess  midday, 
with  Chinese  cooks. 

Life  on  the  farm  and  life  in  the  old  polygamy  days  was 
interesting.   It's  too  bad  that  it  wasn't  written  about.   My 
sister  and  I  talked  about  getting  this  old  aunt  who  was  really 
very  funny,  Aunt  Zanny,  to  talk  and  record  her  impressions.   We 


had  these  big  ambitions  of  making  some  sketches  for  the  New 
Yorker. 

We  got  as  far  as  the  title,  and  then  we  never  got  any 
further:  "My  Mother's  Mother  Was  My  Father's  Father's  Fifth 
Wife:   Tales  of  Polygamy  Days  in  Utah."   And  it  would  have  been 
fascinating,  wouldn't  it? 

Crawford:   If  you  tell  it  now  certainly  somebody  will  write  the  book,  and 
they'll  have  all  this  material. 

Wattis:     Well,  I  don't  know.   My  family  is  scattered  now,  and  it  really 
took  somebody  who  was  right  next  door  to  it  to  tell  all  these 
things.   My  father  was  really  a  wonderful  storyteller.   The  boys 
would  come--we  didn't  call  them  dates  then- -we  said  "beaux."   In 
those  days  we  were  always  running  out  to  dinner  or  something. 
It  was  a  movie,  or  somebody  was  giving  a  party  or  something. 
They'd  sit  around  listening  to  my  father.   It  was  wonderful. 
And  this  was  before  the  days  of  television,  of  course,  and  we 
all  gathered  much  more  in  the  living  room  and  at  the  dining 
table. 

Crawford:   Yes,  people  told  stories  more  for  entertainment,  didn't  they? 


Polygamy  and  "Underground  Days' 


Wattis:    Yes.   George  Q.  Cannon--!  have  a  number  of  books  about  George  Q. 
Cannon,  and  I  will  get  one  picture  for  you  because  I  think  it 
would  be  marvelous  to  include  in  the  book.   They  had  what  they 
called  the  "underground  days,"  when  these  men,  who  had  married 
these  women  in  good  faith,  really  good  faith,  refused  to  give 
them  up.   They  continued  to  live  with  them  once  the  law  was 
passed.   They  were  illegal,  and  they  were  subject  to  arrest 
because  they  were  co-habitating. 

Crawford:   What  were  they  expected  to  do? 

Wattis:     In  Salt  Lake- -now,  this  is  another  story- -they  built  a  big 

house,  which  later  became  a  hotel.  The  wives  were  all  supposed 
to  move  into  that,  but  they  all  just  continued  to  live  in  their 
own  houses. 

Crawford:   Does  it  still  exist,  do  you  think? 

Wattis:     Oh,  yes.   There  are  some  of  them  that  are  polygamy  children,  so 
it  went  on  a  long  time,  but  it  was  illegal.   I  can  tell  you  some 


funny  stories.   One  friend  I  had  in  Utah,  the  first  wife,  who 
was  the  legal  wife,  had  her  funeral  service  in  a  church,  and  the 
second  wife,  who  lived  in  a  different  city,  came  to  the  service. 

My  grandfather  Cannon  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1847.   In 
the  1890s,  after  Utah  became  a  state,  polygamy  was  forbidden  by 
both  state  and  church.   Those  were  the  "underground  days,"  and 
it  was  then  that  they  were  in  hiding,  because  they  were  officers 
of  the  church,  and  that's  who  they  were  looking  for. 

Crawford:   Because  of  polygamy,  specifically? 

Wattis:     Because  of  polygamy.   You  read  now  about  southern  Utah,  where 
there  are  still  pockets  of  polygamy.   Perhaps  you  haven't 
followed  that.   They're  going  in  and  arresting  those  people.   It 
is  reported  in  the  San  Francisco  paper.   They  find  pockets  of 
people  still  practicing  polygamy  in  southern  Utah. 

Crawford:   Is  that  still  part  of  the  Mormon  faith,  or  have  they  taken  that 
away? 

Wattis:     It  was,  of  course,  the  Mormon  faith.   I'm  not  an  observing 
Mormon,  although  I  was  born  into  it,  and  I  have  some 
disagreements  with  them.   One  of  them  is  that  when  something 
doesn't  suit  them,  they  have  what  they  call  a  revelation.   So, 
they  had  a  revelation  that  outlawed  polygamy,  and  then  it  was 
illegal  in  the  church,  too. 

Crawford:   How  did  your  mother  feel  about  polygamy? 

Wattis:     They  just  accepted  it.   They  grew  up  that  way.   They  had  no 
question  about  it. 


George  Q.  Cannon's  Mission  to  Hawaii 


Wattis:  My  grandfather  Cannon,  who  was  one  of  the  top  people --he  was  a 
real  leader  in  the  county,  and  several  books  have  been  written 
about  him- -soon  after  they  arrived  in  Utah,  George  Q.  was  sent 
on  what  they  called  a  mission.  You've  probably  read  about  the 
Mormon  mission. 

He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Hawaii,  which  was  called  the 
Sandwich  Islands  at  that  time,  and  he  translated  the  Book  of 
Mormon  into  the  Polynesian  language.   It  was  my  grandfather 
Cannon  that  went  over  and  started  the  big  Mormon  temple  over 
there  in  what  were  then  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


My  father  was  sent  on  a  mission.   They  all  were  sent  on 
missions- -all  the  boys  at  that  time.   But  my  father  never  sent 
any  of  my  brothers  on  a  mission.   In  fact,  he  wasn't  even  a 
regular  attendant  at  church,  but  he  went  on  a  mission,  and  he 
was  sent  to  Holland,  where  he  became  president  of  the  mission. 

Crawford:   This  is  your  own  father,  but  he  did  not  have  your  brothers  go? 

Wattis:    That's  right.   I  am  a  member  of  the  Society  of  California 

Pioneers  because  my  grandfather  was  in  California  before  1849. 
You  see,  he  was  here  in  1848  on  his  way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 

Crawford:   And  went  back  to  Utah,  then? 

Wattis:     To  Utah,  of  course.   They  all  lived  in  Utah. 


The  Mormon  Faith 


Crawford:   Where  did  Brigham  Young  come  from? 

Wattis:     Brigham  Young  was  English.   The  Cannon  family  originally  were 
from  the  Isle  of  Man.   The  Morman  Church  was  started  by  Joseph 
Smith  in  New  York  state  and  they  were  all  there  at  the  time,  and 
then  they  all  walked  across  the  plains.   They  came  in  a  wagon 
train.   They  settled  in  Utah  to  escape  persecution.   They  first 
came  as  far  as  the  Ohio  River.   They  were  not  after  gold.   These 
were  really  dedicated  men  who  wanted  peace  to  practice  their 
faith. 

Crawford:   Of  course  they  were  all  interrelated  because  if  they  had  so  many 
families,  they  had  to  be. 

Wattis:     I  have  so  many  thousands  of  cousins  that  they  turn  up  every  once 
in  a  while.   I  haven't  really  traced  them  because  I'm  not  sure 
how  many  wives  Brigham  Young  had.   But  George  Q.  Cannon  had,  I 
think,  five. 

Crawford:   How  did  they  have  time  for  all  these  families? 

Wattis:     They  had  a  big  hall  for  the  school  and  Chinese  cooks  that  did 

the  main  cooking.   I  suppose  in  those  days  they  had  the  one  big 
family  dinner,  you  know,  like  families  do.   Then,  I  think  my 
grandfather  stayed  with  one  or  the  other,  [chuckles] 

Crawford:   It  must  have  been  a  tax  on  his  energies! 


Wattis:     I  don't  know.   They  lived  lives  of  great  sobriety- -hard-working 
people. 

Crawford:   Was  the  idea  to  produce  large  numbers  of  children  to  perpetuate 
the  faith? 

Wattis:    Well,  not  necessarily.   Out  of  George  Q.  Cannon's  five  wives, 

there  were  thirty- five,  as  I  say,  of  whom  twenty- two  were  boys. 
Not  a  huge  family  for  five  wives. 

I  don't  know  the  reason  for  the  polygamy.   Many  people  have 
asked  that.   There  are  lots  of  religions  that  practice  polygamy, 
you  know.    It  may  have  been  that  there  were  more  women  than 
men,  and  this  was  their  way  of  coping  with  it.   Who  knows?   I 
don't  know,  and  I  don't  know  that  anybody  does. 


Early  Memories 


Crawford:   What  are  your  early  memories? 

Wattis:    By  the  time  I  was  born,  my  parents  were  away  from  the  farm.   We 
had  our  own  house  in  Salt  Lake  City.   My  father  became  a  very 
prosperous  man.   He  did  some  contracting,  and  then  he  became 
president  of  a  big  sugar  company.   We  lived  a  very  nice  life. 
In  my  family  there  were  three  brothers  and  three  sisters.   There 
was  a  space  of  about  three  and  a  half  years  between  the  second 
girl  and  me,  and  I  was  the  eldest  of  the  last  four  that  came 
very  close  together;  all  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  months 
apart.   We  became  very  close,  great  friends. 

I  was  the  eldest;  Gerry,  who  just  died;  Ethelyn,  whom  we 
called  Et;  Arthur,  Art.   She  is  still  my  closest  friend,  and  I 
talk  to  her  on  the  phone  frequently,  and  try  and  see  her  every 
once  in  a  while.   She  has  a  child,  Jane,  who  is  about  the  same 
age  as  my  child,  and  we  tried  to  get  them  together. 

We  had  a  very  nice  home  life.   If  I  have  any  hang-ups,  I 
don't  think  I  can  blame  it  on  my  mother  or  father  or  my  home 
life.   [chuckles] 

Crawford:   What  was  your  mother  like? 

Wattis:     She  was  a  wonderful  woman.   I  wish  I  could  know  her  now.   We  had 
a  big  family;  she  was  busy.   The  women  didn't  do  social  work  or 


anything  like  that.   I  don't  know  what  my  mother  did  all  the 
time.   I  guess  housekeeping  and  minding  us  and  seeing  friends. 

Crawford:   Did  she  have  help? 

Wattis:    Oh,  yes.   We  had  what  we  called  "hired  girls,"  many  of  them  from 
Germany  and  many  of  them  people  who  came  through  the 
missionaries.   We  didn't  call  them  maids.   We  called  them  "hired 
girls."   So,  we  always  had  help  around  the  house.   We  had  a 
laundress.   I  guess  we  lived  all  right. 

Mother  was  with  us  a  lot,  I  guess.   I  know  she  did  some 
wonderful  cooking.   She  had  been  to  Fanny  Farmer's  cooking 
school.   I  know  we  all  had  very  good  meals.   I  think  she  did 
most  of  the  cooking.   You  know,  I  really  can't  remember.   Isn't 
that  strange?   I  remember  sometimes  we  had  to  wash  the  dishes, 
and  my  sisters  and  I  had  to  help—who  was  going  to  wash,  and  who 
was  going  to  dry.   And  yet,  I  know  we  always  had  hired  girls 
that  lived  in.   I  can't  ever  remember  making  my  own  bed. 

Crawford:   Did  the  boys  and  the  girls  get  the  same  education? 

Wattis:    We  all  had  the  same  education. 

Crawford:   So,  no  more  Fanny  Farmer's  cooking  school? 

Wattis:    Oh,  no.   By  this  time,  that  era  was  over.   That  was  my 

grandfather's  family.   That  was  only  before  my  uncles  were  all 
married.   They  went  to  school,  and  then  they  came  home  and  they 
got  into  business,  and  they  went  on  missions  and  got  established 
in  whatever  they  were  doing,  and  each  one  married. 

Crawford:   Did  you  attend  Mormon  services? 

Wattis:    I'm  not  very  religious  now.   I  think  I  quickly  became  sort  of 
disenchanted.   If  I  go  to  church  now,  I  go  to  an  Episcopalian 
church.   We  were  never  forced  to  go  to  church.   My  mother  and 
father  weren't  real  churchgoers,  either.   So  I  think  they  must 
have  become,  maybe,  disenchanted  with  it. 

I  can't  ever  remember  my  father  going  to  church,  except 
when  they  had  something  called  the  Conference,  which  was  about 
twice  a  year.   They  had  those  in  the  tabernacle.   I'd  have  to  go 
to  them,  and  he'd  sort  of  doze  in  his  chair.   I  don't  think  he 
took  his  religion  very  seriously. 

The  Mormonism  was  never  part  of  my  life,  really.   Strange, 
isn't  it?   I  was  baptized  into  the  church.   I  have  kind  of  a 
vivid  recollection  of  that.  Mormons  are  baptized  at  the  age  of 


six;  baptized  by  immersion.   I  remember  going  under.   I  was 
baptized  at  the  temple,  and  many  people  are  married  in  the 
temple,  but  you  have  to  be  a  card-carrying  Mormon  to  do  that! 
But  nobody  in  my  family  ever  became  a  true  Mormon. 


Cultural  Life 


Crawford:   What  about  culture  in  your  home? 

Wattis:    We  had  a  big  library,  and  we  read  a  lot.   I  don't  think  there 
was  a  lot  of  culture  in  Salt  Lake  City  as  we  know  it.   I 
remember  being  taken  to  the  theater  when  it  came  to  Salt  Lake, 
but  we  didn't  have  an  awful  lot  of  theater.   You  know,  it  was 
the  traveling  companies.   I  remember  seeing  the  dancers; 
Pavlova.   I  was  taken  to  those  things.   But  there  wasn't  very 
much  culture  as  we  know  it  here.   There  wasn't  very  much  in  Salt 
Lake.-  I  think  they  were  very  busy,  religious  people.   We  still 
have  that  famous  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir.   I  think  there  was 
some  activity  on  that  side --the  choir  practice  and  that  kind  of 
thing. 

Crawford:   Did  you  participate  in  that? 

Wattis:    No.   I  never  did. 

Crawford:   Did  you  take  music  lessons? 

Wattis:    Oh,  yes.   We  all  had  to  take  our  music  lessons,  and  we  had  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing.   We  all  had  to  practice  our  music 
lessons.   My  mother,  I  think,  fancied  she  could  sing.   She'd 
play  the  piano,  and  I  can  remember  her  singing.   And  there 
wasn't  much  art  around. 

Crawford:   In  terms  of  museums? 

Wattis:    I  suppose  there  was  a  museum,  but  I  don't  think  there  was  much 
of  a  museum. 

Crawford:   Your  life  was  in  the  home. 

Wattis:    My  life  was  in  my  home.   My  best  friends,  I  think,  were  my 
brothers  and  sisters.   But  we  lived  in  a  neighborhood.   We 
played,  and  we  were  outgoing  kids.   We  had  lots  of  friends.   A 
lot  of  people  came  to  the  house.   It  was  just  a  general,  good 
growing  up. 


Martha  Bybee  Wattis,  mother  of  Paul  Wattis ,  circa  1920. 


Paul  Wattis's  father,  Edmund  Orson  Wattis ,  circa  1920 


Phyllis  Wattis's  family  (bottom,  left  to  right):  Ethelyn  ("Et"), 
Caroline  Croxall  Cannon,  Art,  Roger,  Jerry;  (top,  left  to  right) 
Carolyn,  Willard  Telle  Cannon,  Phyllis.  1925. 


Crawford:   Where  did  you  Cake  vacations  with  your  family? 
Watt  is:    We  used  to  go  to  Brighton  in  the  summer. 


Wattis:    We  must  have  rented  a  house,  or  we  took  the  same  house  year 

after  year.   That  was  a  free  life.   It's  a  place  where  they  ski 
now.   Brighton-  -it'  s  way  up  in  the  mountains.   It's  about  nine 
thousand  feet  high.   We  did  a  lot  of  hiking  and  riding  around. 
We'd  get  horses  and  ride  around.   A  wonderful  life.   That  was 
marvelous.   I  loved  the  mountains.   My  father  and  mother  took  my 
two  sisters  and  me  on  a  grand  tour  of  Europe. 


A  Grand  Tour  of  Europe 


Crawford:   When  was  that? 

Wattis:     Let  me  see,  it  must  have  been  in  about  the  1920s.   My  father  was 
a  very  venturesome  person.   We  flew  from  Paris  to  London  before 
Lindbergh  did. 

Crawford:   What  did  you  fly  in? 

Wattis:     I'm  trying  to  remember  the  plane.   It  was  this  little  biplane 

that  held  fourteen  passengers.   That  was  a  great  adventure.   We 
took  off  from  Le  Bourget  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  an 
all -day  thing.   The  plane  was  plunging  around  in  the  air,  and  I 
got  awfully  seasick! 

Crawford:   That's  why  you  can  go  to  West  Africa  and  places  like  that,  isn't 
it?  You  started  early. 

Wattis:    Yes.   [chuckles]  We  had  a  wonderful  trip.   We  went  over  on  an 
Italian  ship.   Of  course  we  had  to  travel  by  train  in  Europe. 
We  were  around  Naples,  I  remember,  and  Rome,  Florence--!  have 
vivid  memories- -Paris  and  London  and  home  on  the  S.S.  United 
States.   We  had  to  travel  from  New  York  back  to  Salt  Lake  on  the 
train. 

Crawford:   So,  it  was  a  long  trip. 

Wattis:    Maybe  three  months. 

Crawford:   And  you  did  it  just  the  one  time? 
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Wattis:    Well,  until  I  was  married.   I've  done  a  lot  of  traveling  since 
I've  been  married. 

Crawford:   How  old  were  all  the  girls  when  you  went? 

Wattis:     Twenty,  nineteen,  twenty- two.   I  was  too  young  to  be  taken  to 
the  couturier.   I  was  given  some  new  clothes,  but  they  had  to 
come  from  the  department  store.   [chuckles]  But  my  older  sister 
had  something  made --Louise  Boulanger,  I  remember.   She  had  it 
made  in  Paris.   Anyway,  that  was  a  great  trip.   We  had  a 
wonderful  time  on  that. 

Crawford:   And  it  was  very  elegant,  I  suppose. 

Wattis:     I  guess.   I  think  it  was.   It  was  a  really  wonderful  experience 
handing  all  the  luggage  out  of  the  train  window  when  we  arrived 
at  our  destination,  ^and  those  big  portmanteaux.   It  was  a  really 
wonderful  memory  of  a  trip. 

Crawford:  And  did  they  take  the  boys,  as  well? 

Wattis:  No.   The  boys  never  went  on  a  trip. 

Crawford:  Your  father  had  graduated  from  M.I.T.,  as  well? 

Wattis:  Yes. 

Crawford:  Why  did  they  choose  M.I.T.? 

Wattis:  I  have  no  idea. 

Crawford:  And  your  brothers  went,  too? 

Wattis:    No,  not  my  brothers.   Just  my  father  and  his  brothers.   All  of 
the  boys  in  that  family- -in  George  Q.  Cannon's  family- -became 
graduates  of  M.I.T.   I  think  there  were  thirty-five  children  and 
twenty- two  boys,  and  they  all  went  to  M.I.T.   It's  quite  a 
record,  isn't  it? 

Crawford:   Yes.   What  fields  did  they  go  into? 

Wattis:    My  father  and  some  others  were  engineers.   One  became  a  very 

fine  architect,  some  went  into  education  or  publishing,  one  went 
into  the  foreign  service  and  became  an  ambassador.   They  all 
spoke  a  foreign  language  on  account  of  the  missions. 
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Father's  Business  and  Parents'  Travels 


Crawford:   What  was  your  father's  business  during  that  era? 

Wattis:    He  became  a  contractor.   I  think  first  he  started  working,  and 
then  he  became  a  general  contractor  with  a  partner.   Then  he 
became  the  head  of  the  big  sugar  company  there- -Utah -Idaho 
Sugar. 

My  father  had  to  do  quite  a  bit  of  traveling.   I  remember 
some  of  the  places.   The  beet  sugar  —  not  cane  sugar  —  was  grown 
all  over  the  West.  Lots  of  it  up  in  the  Northwest  and  in 
Utah- -southern  Utah.   It  was  a  big  company.   I  think  they  had 
sixteen  or  seventeen  plants.   He  had  to  go  to  New  York  for  the 
bankers  and  all  that  stuff. 

• 
Crawford:   Did  he  travel  quite  a  bit? 

Wattis:    I  guess  he  did.   They  used  to  travel,  I  know,  with  a  trunk. 

Mother  would  go  with  him,  and  they  were  business  trips.   I  know 
that  she  traveled  with  this  big  wardrobe  trunk,  and  we  couldn't 
wait  for  the  trunk  to  arrive  because  she'd  bring  us  all 
presents. 

After  I  finished  college,  and  before  I  was  married,  I  went 
with  him  two  or  three  times.   I  went  to  New  York  with  Mother  and 
Dad  one  time,  and  I  went  to  Los  Angeles.   We  came  to  San 
Francisco.   I  remember  being  at  the  old  St.  Francis  [Hotel]. 


Parents'  Expectations 


Crawford:   What  were  their  expectations  for  you? 

Wattis:    I  think  they  wanted  me  to  get  a  good  education.   They  were  very 
happy  when  I  was  married.   I  don't  think  they  had  any  special 
ambitions,  other  than  a  good  life.   I  don't  think  they  had  any 
high  aspirations.   I  think  they  expected  us  to  be  just  good 
people,  that's  all.   I  don't  think  they  were  like  some  parents 
that  want  you  to  win  the  world.   I  really  don't.   We  weren't 
ever  pushed. 

After  I  finished  college,  my  father  made  me  take  a  business 
course.   Made  me  learn  to  type.   I  was  required  to  do  that  and 
to  take  some  shorthand.   Simply  because  he  thought  it  was  very 
good  insurance  for  a  woman,  I  suppose.   He  encouraged  that.   I 
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did  learn  to  type.   Then  I  got  a  very  short-lived  job  and  then  I 
got  married.   The  usual.   Not  a  very  exciting  life. 


Coming  to  Berkeley 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 

Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Crawford 
Wattis: 


Crawford: 

Wattis: 


I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  Berkeley.   You  had  been  at  the 
University  of  Utah. 

My  sister,  Et,  and  I  both  came  out  and  we  both  transferred 
during  my  junior  year.   So,  I  finished  here,  at  Berkeley,  in  two 
years . 

What  was  Berkeley  like  then? 

Much  smaller  than  it  is  now,  much  smaller.   Of  course,  this  was 
the  1920s.   I  was  in  the  class  of  '28,  so  that's  a  long  time 
ago.   I  liked  Berkeley,  but  I  never  quite  got  into  the  life 
coming  in  as  an  upperclassman.   I  used  to  love  to  go  to  Salt 
Lake.   Through  one  of  my  father's  business  connections,  I  had  a 
pass  on  the  railroad  train.   All  I  had  to  pay  for  was  my  berth. 
I  think  a  berth  then  was  $9.00,  and  I  could  get  it  for  $6.00 
because  of  this  pass.   I'd  go  to  Salt  Lake  just  for  a  football 
game  or  a  party. 


I  liked  it,  I 


I  never  quite  got  into  the  life  here, 
thought  it  was  wonderful. 

How  would  you  describe  yourself  at  twenty? 


I  don't  think  I  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  myself.   I  think  I 
was  mad  for  clothes.   I  was  mad  for  clothes.   I  was  one  of  the 
first  people  to  get  my  braids  cut  off.   My  mother  was  shocked. 
I  went  down  and  got  a  shingle  cut. 

Oh,  in  the  twenties. 

It  took  her  a  little  time  to  get  used  to  that.   At  that  time  I 
was  very  interested  in  decorating.   You  brought  up  what  Jack 
Lane  said.   I  wrote  to  House  and  Garden  and  took  their 
correspondence  decorating  course.   I  guess  I  started  being 
interested  in  that  kind  of  thing. 


When  I  went  back  to  Utah,  I  got  married, 
short  time. 


I  had  a  job  for  a 


Crawford:   What  was  your  job? 
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Wattis:     In  an  office.   I  was  typing.   Not  very  long.   I  think  I  worked 
six  months  or  something.   Then,  I  don't  know  what  I  did.   I 
guess  I  was  around  Salt  Lake  and  going  to  parties.   Then  I  got 
married. 


Meeting  Paul  Wattis 


Crawford:   Let's  talk  about  your  husband.   Where  did  you  meet? 

Wattis:     I  met  him  when  I  was  still  in  high  school.   He  must  have  come  as 
a  young  college  student.   He'd  come  to  take  out  my  older  sister. 
I  answered  the  door,  and  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  that. 
Then  I  never  saw  him  again  until  sometime  later.   He  lived  in 
Ogden.   Then  I  think  I  was  invited  to  a  party  in  Ogden,  and  he 
just  asked  me- -we  just  started  going  together  and  got  married. 

Crawford:   Tell  me  about  his  family.   He  was  Paul  Lyman? 

Wattis:     Paul  Lyman  Wattis --Pat.   He  was  the  youngest.   I  got  along 

famously  with  his  sisters.   They  liked  me  when  I  met  them.   I 
think  everybody  was  very  happy  about  the  wedding. 

Crawford:   How  long  between  the  time  you  met  and  married? 

Wattis:    Oh,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  two  or  three  years,  or  four  or  five 
years . 

Crawford:   What  was  he  doing  then? 

Wattis:    At  first,  he  was  working,  I  think- -his  father  was  part  of  the 
big  Utah  construction  job,  the  Utah  Constuction  Company. 

Crawford:   In  mining? 

Wattis:    At  that  time  it  was  railroads  and  dam-building.   Actually,  we 
spent  our  honeymoon  at  Boulder  Dam.   By  that  time,  they  were  a 
big  construction  company  and  were  one  of  the  six  companies  that 
built  Boulder  Dam. 

My  husband  was  sent  on  a  job  building  the  railroad  down  in 
Mexico  while  he  was  in  school,  long  before  we  were  married. 
They  all  worked  on  jobs  during  the  summer,  and  I  think  he  was  a 
surveyor  when  they  were  building  the  railroad  in  Mexico.   They 
did  a  lot  of  railroad  work.   This  is  before  Boulder  Dam,  when 
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they  built  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad.   They  lived  in  Oroville 
for  a  short  time,  which  is  the  terminal. 

Crawford:   Did  he  go  to  university,  too? 

Wattis:    He  went  to  university.   But  he  was  there  before  I  was. 

Crawford:   He  was  how  much  older  than  you? 

Wattis:     Oh,  let's  see,  how  much  older  was  he  about?   Eight  years.   So  he 
was  not  at  the  university  when  I  was  there. 

Marriage  and  a  Honeymoon  at  Boulder  Dam 


Crawford; 
Wattis: 
Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 


How  old  were  you  when  you  married? 

Twenty -six. 

And  then  you  settled  in  Ogden  thinking  you  would  stay  there? 

Well,  our  first  house  was  in  Ogden.   We  had  a  little  house  in 
Ogden.   Actually,  our  little  boy,  Paul,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Ogden. 
The  headquarters  of  the  company  were  in  Ogden  at  that  time ;  then 
they  moved  their  headquarters.   There  was  a  lot  of  business  in 
San  Francisco,  and  this  was  several  years  after  they  got  Boulder 
Dam  started  and  all  of  that  business  with  the  six  companies  that 
built  Boulder  Dam. 

I  was  there  on  my  honeymoon  when  it  was  under  construction. 
It  was  wonderful.   It  was,  really,  the  big  start  of  what  became 
Utah  Construction  and  Mining.   Then,  it  became  a  mining  company 
and  then,  Utah  International.   And  finally,  it  merged  with 
General  Electric.   It  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  big  mergers,  I 
think. 

When  was  the  merger? 

Oh,  it  was  after  my  husband  died.   In  1976. 

But  I  was  really  a  construction  wife  at  that  time,  so  we 
went  to  Boulder  Dam.   There  were  six  companies,  including 
Bechtel,  Kaiser,  Pacific  Bridge,  McDonald-Kahn,  and 
Morris-Knudsen,  and  all  of  those  big  companies  joined  together. 
It  was  quite  a  famous  project.   Utah  was  the  prime  contractor. 


Crawford:   So  you  went  on  your  honeymoon.   Tell  me  about  that. 


Paul  Lyman  Wattis,  circa  1930. 
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Wattis:     They  had  a  wonderful  guest  house  at  Boulder  Dam,  complete  with 
butler  and  the  whole  thing.   They  offered  it  to  us,  and  of 
course,  this  was  fine  with  me.   I  was  interested  in  that  sort  of 
thing.   I  was  fascinated  with  Boulder  Dam.   I'd  grown  up  in  a 
construction  company  too,  and  because  my  father  had  been  a 
contractor,  I  knew  all  of  this  stuff.   So  we  had  this  guest 
house  turned  over  to  us.   We  had  a  marvelous  time. 

They  took  us  all  through  the  construction.   They  were 
pouring  cement,  huge  loads  of  it,  from  an  open  platform  on  a 
line  that  ran  across  the  canyon,  so  of  course  we  had  to  try 
that .   And  we  went  up  the  face  of  the  dam  on  an  open  platform 
too.   That  was  a  really  exciting  experience.   We  were  both  very 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  construction.   And  of  course 
one  night  we  had  to  try  our  luck  in  Las  Vegas ,  which  was  then 
just  a  few  gambling  places.   I  think  the  Gold  Nugget  is  still 
there . 

Then  we  continued  on  a  kind  of  a  businessman's  holiday,  I'd 
say.  We  got  back  to  Ogden,  and  we  lived  there  for  less  than  two 
years,  and  we  moved  to  San  Francisco. 

Crawford:   How  would  you  describe  your  husband? 

Wattis:    My  first  impression:  he  was  a  very  nice,  likeable  person.   He 
was  lots  of  fun,  lots  of  fun. 

Crawford:   You  had  interests  in  common? 

Wattis:    Oh,  yes.   We  had  lots  of  interests  in  common.   We  both  played 

golf.   I  learned  something  about  shooting.   We  both  liked  opera. 
He  tolerated  museums.   I  think  that  one  of  my  best  friends  and 
one  of  his  best  friends  had  recently  gotten  married  when  we  were 
going  out  together,  you  know  how  that  is.   So,  we'd  go  out  with 
them.   That's  the  way  those  things  happen. 

Crawford:   And  your  family? 

Wattis:    They  remained  in  Salt  Lake.   One  brother  had  moved  to  Los 
Angeles.   As  they  married  they  moved,  too.   My  one  brother 
remained  in  Salt  Lake,  and  two  sisters  remained  in  Salt  Lake. 
One,  unfortunately,  now  is  in  a  rest  home. 

Crawford:   In  Salt  Lake? 

Wattis:    In  Salt  Lake,  yes.   She  is  my  older  sister.   I  still  talk  a 

great  deal  to  my  other  sister,  Et,  in  Salt  Lake,  who  is  my  best 
friend.   I  have  a  brother  who  lives  with  his  family  now  in 
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Carmel.   They  did  live  in  Salt  Lake.   Then,  they  had  a  house  in 
Pebble  Beach  for  a  while.   Now,  they've  moved  to  Carmel, 
permanently.   He's  not  well,  but  I  do  see  them  frequently. 


More  About  Parents 


Crawford:   And  how  about  your  parents? 

Wattis:    Well,  my  father  died  shortly  after  we  moved  to  San  Francisco. 
They  were  on  a  cruise  and  he  died  in  Panama.   They  had  to  take 
him  off  the  ship  at  Panama.   I  think  they  were  going  to  Havana 
to  spend  a  little  time. 

Crawford:   Was  he  young? 

Wattis:    Too  young.   He  was  about  sixty-one  or  sixty- two.   Let  me  see,  it 
must  have  been  in  about  1937.   We  moved  in  '36.   I  think  we  had 
only  been  here  about  a  year.   I  know  we  were  in  the  first 
apartment  we  had  when  he  died.   It  was  quite  a  long  time  before 
they  could  have  the  services . 

My  brother  had  to  go  down  to  Panama.   His  body  had  to  come 
back  by  ship.   It  must  have  been  a  horrible  ordeal  for  my 
mother.   It  wasn't  easy  to  get  to  Panama  then.   My  brother  tells 
about  that.   Kind  of  puddle -jump ing  in  these  various  planes 
through  all  of  those  Latin  American  countries  to  get  to  Panama. 
So,  he  brought  my  father  back.   The  service  was  in  Salt  Lake. 

Crawford:   Did  your  mother  live  in  Salt  Lake? 

Wattis:    Yes.   She  died  about  fifteen  years  ago.   She  lived  in  Salt  Lake 
and  I'd  get  back  to  see  her  quite  frequently.   At  that  time,  we 
had  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  a  lot  because  the  company  still  had  a  lot 
of  meetings  in  Salt  Lake.   My  husband  was  on  the  board  but  was 
not  active  in  the  business.   So,  I'd  get  back  quite  often  then. 

My  husband  remained  on  the  board  until  he  died.   But  the 
company  had  changed  a  great  deal,  grown  much  more  complex,  so  he 
handled  the  insurance  part  of  it  and  set  up  his  own  company, 
Wattis  &  Company,  in  the  Mills  building.   We  still  use  the 
office  for  family  business. 
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The  Wattls  Family  and  the  Railroads 


Crawford 


Wattis : 


What  about  Mr.  Wattis 's  family? 
that  family? 


How  was  the  Lyman  fixed  into 


My  father-in-law's  father,  I  think,  had  a  Lyman  in  his  name. 
His  family  came  West.   I  think  they  were  not  Mormons,  but  they 
may  have  latched  on  to  a  Mormon  train  or  something.   I'd  have  to 
find  out  about  this  a  little  bit  more.   I  think  they  were 
possibly  on  their  way  to  California  for  the  gold. 

They  stopped  off  in  a  place  outside  of  Ogden.   Then  my 
husband's  father  and  his  brother  started  this  business  as  kind 
of  a  drayage  business,  working  with  horses  and  drayage .    Then 
they  started  building  railroads.   It  grew  up  into  a  big 
company- -as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  built  the  Southern  Pacific; 
that  was  one  of  their  big  jobs,  in  Mexico.   It  went  from 
Guadalajara  to  Mazatlan. 

I  wanted  to  ride  that  train  that  they  built,  but  my  husband 
wouldn't.   We  flew  to  Guadalajara  and  drove  the  route  of  the 
train.   He  remembered  all  these  spots.   It  was  really  very 
interesting.   We  drove  to  Mazatlan  and  then  we  went  to  Puerto 
Vallarta;  that  was  about  the  timing  of  it.   I  know  there  is 
another  wonderful  train  in  Mexico  that  I'd  love  to  take 
sometime,  the  Copper  Canyon. 


The  Utah  Construction  and  Mininz  Company 


Wattis:    I  was  a  construction  wife  because  Pat  was  always  so  interested 
in  everything.   We  did  a  lot  of  traveling  through  the  various 
jobs.   This,  of  course,  is  by  the  time  it  was  an  established 
company.   Then  it  became  the  Utah  Constuction  and  Mining 
Company.   We  went  to  Australia  and  went  to  the  mines,  and  we 
went  to  Peru  quite  a  lot  for  the  mines. 

Crawford:   You  had  told  me.   Were  the  mines  tin  and  copper? 
Wattis:    They  had  an  iron  ore  mine  in  Peru.   It  was  iron  ore. 
Crawford:   So,  the  company  just  grew  into  mining  from  construction? 

Wattis:    The  first  big  work  was  railroads.   They  built  a  lot  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  in  Mexico.   They  built  a  lot  of 
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that  railroad  up  and  around  through  Nevada.   Built  a  lot  of 
those.   We'd  go  to  Salt  Lake  and  drive  across  through  Reno  and 
all  those  little  towns.   Pat  had  been  in  all  of  them  when  he 
worked  on  the  railroads  in  the  summertime  or  on  jobs.   That  was 
before  I  was  married,  but  after  we  were  married  and  we  drove,  he 
remembered  all  those  little  towns  along  the  railroad  stops. 
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II  MOVING  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO:   1936 


The  Birth  of  the  Children  and  a  New  Home## 


Crawford:   You  were  married  in  1934  and  moved  here  in  1936. 

Wattis:     I  remember  when  we  first  came  down.   A  man  in  this  office  had 
died  and  we  came  down  for  his  service.   We  went  across  the  Bay 
to  have  dinner  with  the  Bechtels.   The  first  time  I  had  seen  the 
Bay  Bridge,  and  I  just  loved  San  Francisco.   Always  had  loved 
San  Francisco,  when  I  was  at  school  in  Berkeley  and  when  I  had 
been  here  with  my  father.   I  thought  it  was  the  most  wonderful 
town.   I  just  kept  looking  at  the  Bay.   I  said,  "Oh,  do  you 
think  we  might  ever  move  here?"   Got  home,  and  then  two  weeks 
later  we  were  out  here  again,  finding  a  place  to  live. 

Crawford:   By  then  your  son  had  been  born. 

Wattis:    By  then  we  had  a  boy,  Paul,  who  had  his  second  birthday  here. 
He  was  born  in  1935,  my  son.   It  was  May  of  1937  because  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  was  just  about  to  be  opened.   So,  I've  seen 
a  lot  of  changes  in  San  Francisco. 

Crawford:   Let's  talk  about  that. 

Wattis:    We  had  a  lovely  apartment  up  on  Russian  Hill.   That  was  our 

first  home.   It  was  at  1050  Green  Street,  on  that  flat  block  of 
Green;  wonderful  apartment.   We  didn't  know  very  many  people,  a 
few  company  people.   We  knew  the  Bechtels.   We  knew  a  few  people 
like  that.   But  it  didn't  take  long  to  get  acquainted,  I  guess. 


Crawford; 


Wattis: 


Were  there  other  employees  of  the  company  here? 
Construction  Company  growing? 


Was  the  Utah 


Oh,  that  was  a  big  concern  then,  but  it  got  to  be  much  bigger. 
It  branched  into  mining.   It  branched  into  developing,  all  sorts 
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of  things.   Became  a  big  mining  company.   One  of  the  biggest, 
you  know.   They  had  big  coal  mines  in  Australia.   Had  big  iron 
mines  in  Australia,  a  big  iron  mine  in  Peru,  mines  up  in  British 
Columbia,  a  mine  in  Southern  Utah,  a  mine  in  Arizona;  big 
company.   Then,  it  acquired  other  interests  besides  mining. 

So  they  changed  the  name.   They  were  mostly  out  of 
construction.   Those  big  jobs  were  all  finished,  and  then  it 
became  Utah  Construction  and  Mining.   Then,  I  think,  the  name 
was  changed  once  again  because  they  were  going  all  over  the 
world.   I  think  they  dropped  the  mining,  and  it  became  Utah 
International,  which  it  still  is. 

Their  offices  used  to  be  where  the  old  Crocker  Bank 

building  was,  but  now  they're  in  that  building  across  from  Bank 

of  America.   550  California.  It's  across  from  the  Bank  of 
America. 

Crawford:   What  was  your  life  like  in  1936-37? 

Wattis:    Oh,  it  was  great.   We  had  a  girl  who  had  come  with  us  from  Utah. 
Of  course,  I  had  Paul,  and  then  I  had  a  miscarriage.   Had  to  be 
kind  of  quiet.   Then  I  had  Carol  when  Paul  was  four  and  a  half. 
She  was  born  in  1939,  so  I  was  busy  with  the  kids.   You  know  how 
you  are.   At  that  time,  we  moved  from  the  apartment  out  to 
Broderick  Street.   We  were  doing  a  lot  of  figuring  out:  where 
should  we  live?   So  we  rented  houses  various  places  in  the 
summer. 

Crawford:   Where  did  you  go? 

Wattis:    We  went  one  time  to  the  peninsula,  down  below  Stanford.   We  had 
one  of  William  Wurster's  first  houses,  that  belonged  to  a 
professor  on  the  Stanford  campus.   It  had  one  of  Tommy  Church's 
first  gardens. 

Then,  we  went  to  Mar in  County,  to  Ross.   We'd  take  a  house 
for  a  couple  of  months,  kind  of  deciding  where  we  wanted  to 
live.   I  think  we  were  offered  one  in  Woodside  one  time.   We 
turned  it  down  for  some  reason,  and  took  the  one  in  Ross.   I 
can't  remember  why.   We  might  have  ended  up  in  Woodside.   I  love 
Woodside.   But  we  loved  Marin  County,  and  we  bought  a  small 
ranch  up  there . 

Crawford:   Where? 

Wattis:    Near  Santa  Rosa  in  Sonoma  County.   It  was  one  of  the  happiest 
times  of  my  life.   So  we  developed  this  ranch  and  had  a  lot  of 
fun  doing  it. 
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Crawford: 

Wattis : 


Crawford: 

Wattis: 

Crawford: 
Wattis: 
Crawford: 
Wattis: 

Crawford: 
Wattis: 
Crawford: 
Wattis: 


That  was  the  first  house  that  you  purchased? 

No,  we  bought  the  house  on  Broderick  Street  after  we  had  tried 
these  various  places  for  summer.   Pat  hated  the  commuting,  and 
we  wanted  to  be  in  the  city,  so  we  bought  the  house  on  Broderick 
Street,  the  old  Clifton  house.   Then  we  went  up  and  found  this 
small  ranch  near  Santa  Rosa,  and  we  loved  that.   I  think  I  was 
very  busy  being  the  carpenter  and  the  decorator  —  painting 
furniture- -and  doing  all  of  that  stuff. 


Were  there  horses? 

We  had  some  sheep  and  the  kids  had  a  horse . 
He  was  a  wonderful  rider. 


Pat  had  a  horse. 


Your  children  are  s^ill  ranchers,  aren't  they? 
Both  are  ranchers . 
Where  are  they? 

San  Benito  County,  and  my  daughter  and  her  husband  have  just 
gotten  a  big  ranch  up  in  Nevada.   So,  they  have  the  two  ranches. 
They're  real  ranchers. 

Do  they  raise  cattle? 

Yes,  cattle. 

Do  you  visit  them? 

Oh,  I  visit  them  there.  It's  a  very  inconvenient  place  to  get 
to.   They're  just  far  enough  to  be  a  little  difficult.   It  takes 
me  about  three  and  a  quarter  hours  to  drive  to  Carol's.   About 
two  and  a  half  hours  to  get  to  Paul's.   Too  long  for  a  day  trip 
really,  and  a  trip  overnight  means  packing  and  planning.   They 
were  all  up  here  this  weekend  for  the  Wattis  family  reunion. 


San  Francisco  in  the  1930s:   The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the 
Opera 


Crawford:   Let's  talk  about  cultural  life  here  in  the  thirties.   In  the 
early  years,  you  must  have  started  going  to  the  opera. 

Wattis:    Oh,  yes.   We  started  to  go  to  the  opera  right  away  when  we  moved 
here. 
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We  didn't  have  season  tickets  then  at  first,  but  we  went  to 
the  opera  quite  a  bit.   I  guess  I  had  always  been  sort  of 
interested  in  art;  I  dabbled  around.   I  think  I  had  taken  some 
art  courses  in  school  and  fussed  around  with  painting. 

And  then  I  really  became  interested  in  art  when  the  kids 
were  in  school,  someone  asked  me  if  I'd  like  to  be  on  the 
activities  board  at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

I  didn't  know  much  about  the  museum,  but  there  was  a 
women's  board  and  a  board  of  trustees,  and  I  held  them  in  great 
awe,  because  I  really  was  so  new  in  the  museum,  and  felt  so 
inadequate . 

We  did  a  lot  of  menial  things- -we  did  linens,  we  did 
tables,  a  lot  of  telephoning—but  the  members  of  the  activities 
board  were  also  involved  in  fund-raising;  they  were  the  ones 
that  put  on  the  openings .   So  they  did  a  great  number  of  things . 

The  activities  board  no  longer  exists --it  was  disbanded  and 
the  whole  thing  reorganized.   Part  of  it  became  the  modern  art 
council  and  part  the  board  of  trustees.   I'm  a  member  of  the 
trustees  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  women's  board  before  that. 
So  I've  been  a  member  on  all  three  boards.   The  activites  board 
then  was  about  thirty  members . 

On  the  women's  board  was  Helen  Russell- -she  was  president. 
Elise  Haas  became  president  later.   Josephine  Sullivan  was  on 
the  board,  Mary  Keesling,  Marge  Walker;  Mary  Freer  was  head  of 
the  activities  board,  and  Phoebe  Galgiani  was  also.   She's  a 
wonderful  person,  and  still  very  active  in  many,  many  things. 
Midge  Kern  was  on  the  activities  board.   Joan  McCauley  was  on 
the  activities  board,  and  then  I  think  she  went  on  the  women's 
board.   Those  are  some  of  the  members  I  remember. 


Crawford:   Where  was  the  museum? 

Wattis:    It  was  in  the  same  location  [Van  Ness  Avenue  and  McAllister 
Street] ,  but  it  was  only  on  the  top  floor.   I  remember  those 
early  days  when  all  of  the  offices  cramped  along  one  corridor, 
which  is  now  part  of  a  gallery.   That's  when  I  began  to  look  at 
these  paintings  that  I  had  never  seen  before. 

Crawford:   That  was  really  your  first  exposure  then,  wasn't  it? 

Wattis:    I  think  that  my  first  exposure  to  contemporary  art  was  those 

things.   That  had  a  profound  influence  on  me;  the  direction  my 
life  took  was  because  of  being  first  on  that  board.  Being 
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exposed  and  being  part  of  it.   And  meeting  very  nice  people. 
Standing  in  complete  awe  of  the  trustees. 

Crawford:   Who  were  they? 

Wattis:     Elise  Haas,  Al  Schlesinger,  Jack  Hume,  Mary  Keesling,  Midge 
Kern.  Joan  McCauley,  Betty  Hume,  Tito  Larsen,  Mary  Freer. 

Crawford:   Did  you  know  Mrs.  Miller  at  the  opera?   I  think  she  was  starting 
the  opera  guild  at  that  time. 

Wattis:     She  started  the  opera  guild  about  that  time.   I  never  joined  the 
opera  guild.   I  never  got  around  to  doing  anything  about  the 
opera  guild.   I  was  on  the  regular  opera  board. 

Crawford:   But  you  must  have  given  a  good  deal  of  time? 

Wattis:     Oh,  I'm  a  regular  on  the  opera  board.   I'm  still  active  on  the 
executive  committee. 

Crawford:   What  about  your  husband;  settling  into  the  community? 

Wattis:     [laughter]   He  had  no  trouble.   He  was  a  great  duck  hunter  and  a 
great  sportsman.  I  think  one  reason  I  became  interested  in  a  lot 
of  these  things  was  that  I  was  a  duck  widow  on  a  lot  of 
weekends . 

He  was  a  great  sportsman.   He  went  duck  hunting, 
faithfully,  every  weekend  in  the  duck  season.   Then  he  was  in 
the  Bohemian  Club  and  he  was  in  all  of  these  things,  the  San 
Francisco  Golf  Club.   So  we  really  became  part  of  this  city, 
part  of  this  city  life. 

Crawford:   Did  the  men  have  their  own  activities? 

Wattis:    Well,  no,  we  had  trips  together,  played  golf.   Oh,  yes,  the  men 
have  a  lot  of  their  own  activities.   I  think  they  should.   I 
have  my  own  activities.   But,  we  had  a  very  happy  life,  and 
mutual  friends  that  did  the  same  things . 

Crawford:   What  did  you  do  with  friends  when  you  got  together? 

Wattis:     Well,  at  that  time,  let  me  see.   I  used  to  play  some  bridge, 

which  I  still  like  to  do  occasionally.   I  can't  remember  what  I 
did  all  the  time- -shopping,  had  lunch.   Board  meetings. 

Crawford:   Did  you  join  any  of  the  lunch  clubs?   I  know  there  were  lunches 
at  the  Franc isca. 
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Wattis:     I  was  a  member  of  the  Francisca  Club  for  a  long  time.   Until  I 
found  I  really  wasn't  using  it  very  much.   It  was  a  very  nice 
club.   I  still  go  there,  but  I  guess  if  I  had  people  for  lunch  I 
was  at  someone's  house  or  I  was  having  lunch  here.   I  found  I 
didn't  use  the  club  very  much.   I  must  have  belonged  for  twenty 
years.   Pat  joined  the  Pacific  Union  Club;  I  still  belong  to  the 
Burlingame  Country  Club,   and  I  wonder  why,  because  I  don't  use 
that  very  much.   I  like  a  little  club  called  Villa  Taverna.   I'm 
a  member  of  that,  and  I  find  that's  adequate  for  my  out-of-town 
entertaining. 

You  asked  me  what  I  did  all  the  time  before  my  husband 
died.   I  was  busy.   We  remodeled  the  house  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Lots  of  friends;  they  take  your  time.   I  was  busy.   Then,  I  got 
involved  with  boards.   I've  been  on  the  opera  board  for  a  long 
time.   I  later  went  on  the  symphony  board,  the  academy  board, 
and  the  art  museum  board. 


An  Interest  in  Archaeology  and  Primitive  Art 


Wattis:     I've  always  been  interested  in  archaeology  and  primitive  art. 
I've  always  loved  that.   The  Fine  Arts  Museum  [de  Young]  has  a 
department  called  the  A.O.A.  (African,  Oceanic  and  the 
Americas) .   I  was  vitally  interested  in  trying  to  get  a 
collection  for  them,  to  donate  to  them,  and  they  asked  me  to  be 
on  that  board.   So,  I'm  now  emeritus  on  the  Fine  Arts  Museum 
Board  too . 

Crawford:   Who  were  your  close  friends  as  a  couple? 

Wattis:     Oh,  we  had  a  lot  of  them.   We  had- -trying  to  go  back,  [chuckles] 
I'd  have  to  go  back  in  my  dinner  party  list.   And  you  know,  your 
friends  change.   Particularly  after  your  husband  dies.   Oh,  let 
me  see.   We  saw  a  lot  of  the  de  Carles,  the  Cravens,  the 
Garrisons.   A  lot  of  the  people  I  see  around  the  Burlingame  Club 
now- -the  Littlef ields ,  the  Fords.   You  know,  you  change.   I  see 
a  lot  of  those  people,  but  your  life  is  different  after 
you- -I've  been  alone  now  for  almost  twenty  years.   A  lot  of  them 
are  gone  now . 

Crawford:   Your  husband  died  in  1971? 


Wattis: 


Yes. 


Phyllis  Wattis's  favorite  picture  of  "Pat,"  shown  enjoying  his  favorite 
sport,  duck  hunting,  in  1965. 
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Attending  Opera  and  Theater 


Crawford:   Did  you  go  to  the  opera  together? 

Watt is:     Oh,  yes.   We  loved  the  opera.   That  was  one  of  Pat's  favorite 

things.   I  wish  we  could  go  like  that  now.   Then  we  didn't  have 
to  always  have  a  dinner  party.   We'd  just  get  up  from  the  table 
and  go.   Much  nicer  than  all  this  fuss  and  muss.   That's  the  way 
I  liked  it. 

Crawford:   You  mean  now  there  is  a  dinner  party  beforehand? 

Wattis:    Oh,  now  everything  has  to  be  a  dinner  party.   If  you're  going  to 
the  opera,  you  have  to  have  a  dinner.   And  if  I  invite  someone: 
"What  do  we  do  about  dinner?"   But  I  used  to  love  to  go  to  the 
opera.   And  we  liked  the  theater,  too.   And  we'd  often  say, 
"Let's  try  and  go  do'wn  and  get  tickets."  We  were  great  people 
to  do  things  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.   You'd  be  surprised  how 
often  we'd  drive  up  at  the  last  minute  and  get  a  good  seat. 

Crawford:   In  the  old  days? 

Wattis:    I  think  you  can  still  do  it.   We  made  trips  in  Europe  where  we 
just  never  made  a  reservation,  and  we  never  were  disappointed. 
We'd  stay  as  long  as  we  wanted;  wonderful  time.   We  just  never 
made  any  reservations.   I  traveled  like  that  with  my  daughter 
when  she  was  going  to  school,  and  even  then,  we  didn't  have 
reservations.   It  worked  out  just  fine.   I  know  you  can  always 
find  a  place,  somehow. 


Schools  for  the  Children 


Crawford:   Well,  let's  see.   Where  did  you  put  the  children  in  school? 

Wattis:    Paul  went  to  Town  School.   He  started  out  at  public  school 

first.   We  said,  "We  must  put  them  in  public  school."   In  fact, 
we  bought  the  house  on  Broderick  Street  so  we'd  be  in  the  Grant 
School  District,  but  I  didn't  think  it  was  very  satisfactory. 
The  classes  were  big.   He  only  went  there  two  years,  then  we 
transferred  him  to  Town.   I  guess  he  entered  Town  School  the 
first  year  they  were  up  here  in  the  city.   They  used  to  be  way 
down  on  McAllister  Street. 

Oh,  we  saw  quite  a  bit  of  the  Wakefield  Bakers.   They're 
gone  too.   We  saw  a  lot  of  people  that  are  gone  now.   The 


Henshaws ,  Ned  Henshaw  was  a  great  friend  of  ours.   All  that 
group  were  great  friends  of  ours.   Reason  I  recalled  the  Bakers 
was,  Maggie  Baker  wanted  us  to  send  Paul  to  Town  School,  which 
was  way  down  on  McAllister.   We  sent  him  to  Grant,  and  then 
later  Town  School  moved  up  on  the  corner  of  Scott  and  Jackson. 

So  he  finished  there.   He's  not  very  academic.   Then  he 
went  to  Lick-Wilmerding  [High  School].   That's  a  good  school. 
He  went  into  the  army  and  he  never  went  to  college.   He  tried 
the  University  of  Utah  once  and  it  was  kind  of  a  mistake.   So, 
he  wanted  to  get  into  construction,  which  he  does  now.   He  has 
his  own  little  company  in  San  Jose  along  with  his  ranch. 

Crawford:   And  he  also  has  a  ranch? 

Wattis:    Yes.   Well,  he  does  live  on  a  ranch.   Operates  the  ranch,  but  he 
has  a  construction  company,  too,  in  San  Jose.   His  ranch  is  in 
San  Benito  County. 

Crawford:   And  Carol? 

Wattis:    Carol  started  at  Hamlin's,  which  I  liked  very  much.   But 

Hamlin's  wasn't  doing  very  well  on  students.   I  think  her  class 
in  the  fourth  grade  dwindled  down  to  four  youngsters  or 
something,  so  we  put  her  in  Burke 's  [Katherine  Delmar  Burke 
School].   She  stayed  in  Burke 's  and  she  left  for  one  year  and  we 
sent  her  to  school  in  Switzerland.   Lausanne.    That's  when  I 
took  Carol  and  a  friend  over  and  we  motored  from  Portugal  up 
through  Europe  to  Lausanne,  where  we  had  a  wonderful  trip.   She 
came  back  and  finished  at  Burke' s,  and  then  she  went  to 
Berkeley. 

Crawford:  She  graduated  in  what  field? 

Wattis:  She  has  a  degree  from  Berkeley. 

Crawford:  In  economics,  too? 

Wattis:  No,  just  general.   Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Traveling  for  Business  and  Pleasure 


Crawford: 


Wattis: 


Let's  start  talking  about  your  traveling, 
great  traveler  and  always  ready  to  go. 


I  know  you're  still  a 


I've  always  loved  to  travel.   My  sister  and  I  used  to  pretend 
when  roller  skating:   "When  I  was  in  England..."  or  something 


, 
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Paul  and  Phyllis  Wattis  at  home  on  Christmas  Eve,  1946. 
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like  that,  trying  to  impress  people.   We'd  never  been  there,  you 
know.   But  I've  always  loved  to  travel,  always  loved  to  travel. 
I've  always  loved  to  see  new  places. 

Crawford:   Did  you  have  other  trips  with  your  parents  before  marriage? 

Wattis:     Not  anything  very  distant.   I  went  to  New  York  with  mother  and 
dad.   Went  to  Los  Angeles.   Not  into  foreign  countries. 

Crawford:   How  often  in  the  early  years  did  you  and  your  husband  travel? 

Wattis:    When  he  had  to  go  on  a  business  trip,  I'd  go  along.   I  tried  to 
be  a  very  good  wife  and  be  the  good  hostess.   Then,  if  we  were 
in  some  place  like  Australia- -this  was  later  on—we'd  try  to 
have  a  week  that  I  would  choose  some  place  in  the  vicinity.   So 
I  got  to  Cambodia  and  Angkor  Wat  and  all  of  these  wonderful 
places.   If  we  went  to  Peru,  we'd  say,  "Let's  go  on  around,"  and 
we  went  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio. 

Crawford:   He  would  take  the  time. 

Wattis:     If  we  were  already  that  far,  we'd  take  the  time  and  come  back 

another  route  some  way.   We  took  real  pleasure  trips  to  Europe. 
One  of  our  friends  was  a  Browning;  they  had  the  Browning  Arms 
Company,  Browning  guns.   In  fact,  it's  still  quite  famous. 
Their  factories  were  in  Liege.   We  were  stuck  home,  of  course, 
during  the  war  like  everybody  else,  but  in  1951  we  went  to  Liege 
and  then  flew  to  Paris.   We  were  among  the  first  that  flew  to 
Paris  in  1951.   We  went  to  New  York  and  flew  to  Paris.   It  was  a 
real  experience  then  to  do  those  things.   We  went  by  train,  I 
guess,  to  Liege. 

We  motored  all  down  through  France  to  Monte  Carlo  with  the 
Brownings  for  the  pigeon  shoot  there.    Pat  shot  in  it  too,  and 
Val  Browning  shot  in  it.   Then  we  drove  all  along  the  coast  of 
Spain,  which  is  now  the  Costa  Del  Sol.   We  were  curiosities. 
People  would  come  out  of  their  houses  to  see  us.   It  was  so 
undeveloped  at  that  time.   Valencia  and  all  of  those  places. 
Barcelona. 

And  then  we  went  across  to  Gibraltar.   We  stopped  in 
Barcelona  for  a  while  because  we  were  going  down  to  Morocco. 
There  was  a  little  stretch  we  had  to  go  through  that  at  that 
time  was  Spanish  Morocco,  so  we  had  to  stop  in  Barcelona  and  get 
a  visa.   It  was  a  marvelous  trip.   We  had  such  a  wonderful  time. 
We  went  down  to  the  coast  to  Marrakesh.   Then  we  drove  all 
through  that  desert  country  to  Algiers.   It  was  a  wild, 
marvelous  trip.   Then,  we  took  a  little  boat  into  Marseilles 
across  the  Mediterranean. 
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Crawford 
Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Val  Browning  sent  drivers  down  for  the  cars,  and  Pat  and  I 
went  to  Rome  for  a  few  days.   I  know  we  went  to  Paris.   Paris 
had  plenty  of  food;  the  other  countries  didn't.   I  remember 
London  very,  very  vividly  because  it  was  just  nothing  but  bombed 
out  holes. 

What  year  was  that? 

This  was  in  1951.   It  had  not  yet  been  rebuilt.   We  stayed  at 
Claridges .   We  were  hungry.   We  were  hungry  in  London.   We  were 
there  for  a  few  days,  and  I  remember  we  were  staying  at 
Claridges,  and  he  ordered  bacon  and  eggs.   The  waiter  came  in; 
you  know  they're  very  elegantly  dressed,  and  he  said,  "I'm  very 
sorry  sir,  we  have  no  bacon."   I  guess  we  settled  for  a  small 
breakfast.   After  we  had  eaten  everything  in  Paris.   It  was 
amazing  to  see.   Fran*e  had  plenty  of  food,  but  England  was 
rationed. 

And  even  when  we  went  out  to  dinner,  we  were  hungry. 
Hungry.   They  would  serve  such  small  portions.   It  gave  me  a 
very  vivid  picture.   Not  as  vivid  as  people  that  lived  there, 
but  sort  of  a  suggestion  of  what  people  must  have  gone  through. 
Because  we  had  no  restrictions.   We  were  in  the  best  places.   We 
were  dining  in  the  best  places.   It  was  sad.   The  contrast  was 
terrific. 

How  long  was  that  trip? 

Oh,  it  must  have  been,  shall  I  say,  six  weeks,  maybe.   We  flew 
over.   It  was  a  great  adventure  flying  over.   We  went  to  New 
York.   I  don't  know  if  we  flew  to  New  York  or  went  by  train.   I 
remember  we  flew  the  Atlantic  and  had  to  stop  in  Goose  Bay  for 
refueling.   We  slept  in  the  berth.   I  remember  when  we  went  back 
to  bed  we  were  side  by  side  in  this  long  berth  with  green 
curtains.   I  don't  know  if  there  was  any  security  belt.   I  don't 
think  we  ever  thought  about  it.   But  I  remember,  after  we  flew 
from  Goose  Bay  in  Labrador  that  the  sky  was  full  of  aurora 
borealis.   These  are  some  little  things  that  I  remember. 

I've  always  been  adventuresome.   I've  been  all  over  Mexico, 
every  place.   Never  gotten  sick.   We've  been  down  to,  my 
favorite  place,  the  Mayan  country.   Have  you  been? 


Oh,  yes.  Yucatan. 

I've  been  there  three  times,  I  think,  or  four  times. 
Palenque.   Tikal. 


I  love  it. 
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Crawford:   Let's  go  back.   Did  you  travel  in  the  thirties  with  Mr.  Wattis? 

Wattis:    Yes.   We  really  traveled  from  the  time  we  were  married.   We 

started  having  to  go  various  places.   They  had  a  meeting  in  Utah 
every  year  in  June,  and  I  said,  "You  know  we  don't  know  enough 
about  our  state."  This  was  just  my  husband  and  I.   And  we  would 
take  the  kids  a  lot  of  times. 

I  said,  "When  we  go  to  the  meeting,  why  don't  we  just  get  a 
car  each  year?  Let's  see  a  new  part  of  our  state."  So  we  would 
get  a  car. 

I  said,  "I  want  to  go  to  Moab."  That  was  one  of  the  places 
he  had  been  on  construction.   "What?  You  want  to  go  to  Moab?" 
"When  I  choose  the  vacation  let's  go  to  Moab."  The  Moab  is 
marvelous,  though  Pat  hated  it  when  he  worked  there.   So,  we 
went  all  through  that  country.   It's  red  like  southern  Utah,  and 
the  Arches  are  there. 

Another  thing  they  were  doing  was  work  at  the  Four  Corners. 
Do  you  know  where  that  is? 

Crawford:   Yes,  Mesa  Verde. 

Wattis:    So  I  got  a  lot  of  trips  to  the  Four  Corners  in  that  country.   I 
love  that  country.   After  my  husband  died,  I  said  to  all  the 
family,  "Why  don't  we  take  a  float  trip?"  Well,  it  was  when 
people  were  just  starting  to  do  it.   It  was  very  adventuresome 
to  take  a  float  trip. 

Crawford:   On  the  Colorado? 

Wattis:    We  went  on  the  Yampa.   Everybody  thought,  "Oh,  can  she  be  crazy 
doing  this."  Then  it  became  the  rage.   Everybody  was  taking 
float  trips.   I  love  things  like  that. 

Crawford:   During  the  war,  when  you  didn't  travel,  what  was  life  like  here? 

Wattis:    The  kids  were  in  school  then,  and  we  had  a  house  in  the  summer 
in  Ross.   And  we  had  gasoline  rationing.   Remember?  When  the 
weather  was  nice,  we  would  all  pile  into  a  car  and  go  up  to  the 
Meadow  Club.   Do  you  know  where  the  Meadow  Club  is? 

Crawford:   No. 

Wattis:    That's  up  in  the  mountains,  up  above  San  Anselmo.   We  belonged 
to  the  Meadow  Club.   They  had  a  swimming  pool  and  we'd  take  the 
kids  up  there. 
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Crawford:   Were  there  scarcities  other  than  gas? 

Wattis:    We  had  rationing.   We  had  a  wonderful  colored  cook  who  used  to 
hide  the  sugar,  and  she  wouldn't  give  us  any  red  and  blue 
stamps.   We'd  have  to  watch  that  she  didn't  tote  bacon  home  and 
things  like  that.   Things  were  scarce.   You  had  to  really  plan 
your  meals . 

Crawford:   Did  you  have  a  victory  garden? 

Wattis:    We  didn't  have  a  victory  garden,  but  we  had  a  wonderful  colored 
cook  who  came  from  Louisiana.   We  had  a  friend  who  had  a  ranch 
and  he'd  have  an  animal  butchered.   Then  we'd  all  get  a  piece 
of  it.   We  got  the  most  peculiar  cuts  of  meat  you'd  ever  seen  in 
your  life,  but  she  could  do  something  with  them.   You  can  be  an 
ingenious  cook.   I've  always  been  interested  in  cooking,  too. 

Crawford:   Did  you  do  a  lot  of  cooking  when  the  children  were  little? 

Wattis:     Not  for  them.   I  gave  them  good  meals,  but  they  weren't 

appreciative.   I  went  to  cooking  school  in  France  for  a  while 
when  I  was  there  once . 


Crawford:   When  was  that? 

Wattis:    It  was  when  I  was  on  a  trip  to  Paris.   It  was  when  Carol  went  to 
school  in  Switzerland.   I  drove  her.   I  took  two  girls.   We  had 
a  Mercedes,  our  first  Mercedes,  delivered  in  Lisbon.   Then  I  and 
her  friend  motored  all  the  way  up  through  Europe.   And  then  we 
dropped  Carol  in  Lausanne,  and  another  friend  met  me  in  Geneva. 
That  was  it.   Pat  was  with  me  part  of  the  time  there.  He  met  us 
in  Paris,  and  we  all  went  to  put  Carol  in  school  together. 

He  was  at  the  Bohemian  Club  summer  encampment,  and  I  did 
some  things  when  he  was  off  doing  other  things,  and  then  a 
friend  from  here  met  me  in  Geneva.   We  took  Pat  down  to  Rome  and 
he  flew  to  Australia  from  Rome.   Then  we  drove  up  on  the  route 
gastronomique.  stopping  at  all  the  great  restaurants,  to  Paris. 
That's  when  I  stopped  and  went  to  school.   Paul  was  in  the  army. 
I  stopped  and  went  to  the  Cordon  Bleu  for  a  while  in  Paris.   I 
did  a  lot  of  fun  things  in  my  travels. 

Crawford:   Was  your  husband  ever  in  the  army? 

Wattis:  No,  he  couldn't  get  into  the  army  so  he  was  on  the  civilian  end 
of  it  as  some  kind  of  air  patrol.  For  some  reason  he  wasn't  in 
the  army . 

Crawford:  Air  patrol? 
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Wattis:    Yes,  he  stayed  right  here.   It  was  very  scary- -we'd  hear  those 
air  raid  sirens.   In  fact,  when  the  war  first  started,  Pat  had 
come  from  Ogden  and  he  was  apprehensive,  particularly  after  that 
first  night  when  I'm  sure  that  the  Japanese  were  here  after 
Pearl  Harbor.   I've  heard  since  that  the  Japanese  could  have 
taken  this  West  Coast  as  easily  as  pie.   Have  you  ever  heard 
that?   Real  vulnerable. 

Pat's  sister  had  a  house  way  up  in  Ogden  Canyon  that  was 
not  used  in  the  wintertime.   The  snow  was  this  deep  and  it 
didn't  have  much  heat  in  it,  but  she  loaned  it  to  us,  so  we  went 
up  there.   I  took  the  two  kids  up,  and  then  Pat  came  back  down 
here,  and  we  stayed  on  for  a  couple  of  months,  I  guess,  until 
things  had  quieted  down  here. 

Those  air  raids  were  frightening.   I  shudder  when  I  think 
of  them.    I  remember  having  dinner  with  friends  who  lived  just 
about  a  block  away,  and  we  heard  the  air  raid  sirens.   Oh,  did 
we  come  home  in  a  hurry.   Just  to  check  on  the  kids. 

Crawford:   How  about  your  travels  after  the  war? 

Wattis:    One  trip  that  I  went  on  was  to  Italy  in  the  sixties.   Pat  was  at 
the  Bohemian  Grove.   He  came  home  with  a  kind  of  a  sheepish 
look,  and  he  said,  "I've  been  invited  to  go  to  Alaska  fishing. 
Would  you  care  if  I  went?" 

Well,  in  the  meantime,  I  had  heard  of  a  painting  class  that 
was  in  Positano,  Italy.   I  had  made  a  deposit  on  it,  never 
dreaming  I'd  go.   So  when  he  said,  "Would  you  mind  if  I  went 
fishing  in  Alaska?"   I  said,  "Why  don't  you?"   I  asked  my 
sister-in-law  to  go  with  me.   She  was  a  great  traveler  too. 

So  we  went  over  to  Positano.   I  never  had  a  better  time  in 
my  life,  and  I  was  the  world's  worst  painter.   I'd  never  painted 
before,  but  I  thought  that  sounded  fun.   I'd  paint  and  live  in 
the  hotel  and  swim  on  the  beach.   We  turned  native  Italian.   I 
took  Italian  every  morning  with  an  Italian  teacher,  and  painted, 
and  lived  on  the  beach,  wore  sandals  and  a  shift. 

Carol  was  motoring  with  a  cousin  through  Europe.   She 
joined  me  and  we  went  to  Sicily. 

So  I've  done  a  lot  of  fun  things  in  travel. 

Crawford:   You  told  me  last  time  that  you  went  to  Peru  with  your  husband, 
and  Australia  too,  I  guess.   When  did  you  make  those  trips? 
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Wattis:    We  made  several  of  them.   I  think  the  first  time  we  went  to  Peru 
for  the  mine  was  in  about  1953. 


Crawford 
Wattis: 
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Crawford: 


Wattis: 


And  where  was  the  mine? 

The  mine  was  south  of  Lima;  about  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  from 
Lima.   Anyway,  we  had  to  fly  down  there  in  a  chartered  plane  and 
land  at  Nazca.   I  guess  we  were  the  first  people  to  see  those 
big  drawings  in  the  deserts.   Have  you  read  about  those? 

Oh,  yes. 

I  think  they  had  just  discovered  them  when  they  had  started 
flying  over  that  country.   They  were  fascinating,  and  we  had  a 
chance  to  fly  very  low  and  see  them.   Wonderfully  exciting. 

We  went  to  Peru  for  the  opening,  for  the  first  shipment  of 
ore  out  of  the  mine.   Things  weren't  finished  but  they  had  a 
foreman  down  there  who  managed,  and  they  had  quite  a  few  people 
there  for  this  celebration  in  Peru  because  it  was  a  big  thing. 

Marcona  Mining  was  owned,  I  think,  by  Utah,  and  there  may 
have  been  [Cyprus]  Mines  in  that.   You  know  the  companies  all 
joined  together  for  different  projects.   Cyprus  may  have  had 
some  interest  in  that,  I  don't  know.   But  Marcona  Mining  was 
mostly  owned  by  Utah,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  festivities.   We 
had  to  stay  at  the  headquarters  that  they  had  for  the  foreman 
for  the  launching.   The  festivities  were  in  Lima. 

Who  was  the  foreman?  Was  the  foreman  a  North  American? 

Oh,  they  were  all  American,  all  the  foremen.   Then  they  had 
local  people.   The  Peruvians  were  the  workers  and  some  of  that 
loading  had  to  be  done  in  baskets.   It  really  was  something 
because  they  didn't  have  their  equipment  finished  to  carry  the 
ore  down  to  the  port.   So  that  was  quite  an  operation. 


So  that  was  hard  for  the  workers . 
for  them? 


What  were  the  conditions  like 


I  think  when  they  started  out  they  just  had  a  skeleton  crew, 
because  what  we  stayed  in  was  the  construction  company 
headquarters  that  was  building  all  this  equipment.   Building  the 
port  and  building  the  city.   They  had  a  little  city  down  there 
later  that  we  could  fly  right  into;  it  had  a  landing  strip.   We 
could  fly  right  into  the  mine  site  later. 

Crawford:   How  many  trips  did  you  take  afterwards? 
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Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 

Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 


We  took  a  boat  trip  to  fish  at  Cabo  Blanco  and  a  trip  to  the 
mine  with  Gladys  and  Joe  Moore.   I  can't  even  remember.   Quite  a 
number.   I  know  several  trips  we  took  down  there.   I  guess  we 
went  down  for  some  occasion  or  something.   Went  down  there 
several  times.   I  can't  remember.   I  would  have  to  get  some  of 
these  dates,  if  I  even  have  those  old  date  books  or  my 
passports . 


You  saw  Peru  change  quite  a  bit. 

Oh,  now.   I  don't  know  if  I  would  want  to  go  back. 
it  at  its  best.   What  year  were  you  there? 


We  did  see 


Nineteen  sixty- five  to  1966.   Belaunde  was  the  president. 

I  guess  we  were  down  there  at  that  time.   Although  by  that  time, 
I  think  that  Peru  nationalized  Marcona  Mines.   I  can't  remember 
what  the  date  was,  but  they  nationalized  Marcona.   On  the  last 
trip  we  decided  to  go  on  one  of  our  own  ships  from  Richmond.   I 
kind  of  fought  it  for  a  year  because  we  went  all  the  way  from 
Richmond  to  south  of  Lima,  and  it  was  eleven  days  out  of  sight 
of  land.   Those  ships  had  the  most  luxurious  owner's  quarters. 
We  were  allowed  to  take  two  friends.   We  took  Gladys  and  Joe 
Moore.   And  we  had  the  most  luxurious  quarters.   We  had  a  great 
huge  bedroom  with  two  beds  in  it.   A  big  bathroom  with  a  tub  and 
everything  in  it.   Then  we  shared  a  big  lounge  together. 

What  were  the  ships ,  Utah  Mining? 

They  were  Marcona  ships.   Marcona  shipped  ore  from  Peru  to 
Sumatra  and  places  over  there.   Then  they  brought  back  oil,  I 
guess,  and  discharged  it  at  Richmond.   Made  that  triangle. 

When  we  went  it  was  unloaded  at  Richmond.   We  took  the  ship 
from  there  down  to  Lima,  where  they  reloaded  it  with  ore.   I 
could  have  gone  on  any  one  of  the  ships.   I  wanted  to,  but  it 
was  really  a  long  trip  without  seeing  any  land.   We'd  walk 
around  the  ship  every  morning,  which  was  a  huge  ship. 

We  made  another  trip  to  Chile  via  Panama  and  Peru  with  the 
Oswald  Coopers  and  the  Porter  Sesnons.   We  went  that  time  to 
Argentina  and  Brazil. 


The  Wattis  family,  Carol,  Pat,  Phyllis,  Paul,  Jr.,  at  a  surprise 
birthday  party  for  Phyllis  in  1958. 
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III      COLLECTING  ART 

[Interview  2:      June   26,    1990 ]//# 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Activities  Board 


Crawford:   What  did  those  trips  mean  to  you? 

Wattis:     I  think  if  you  want  to  go  back  to  Peru- -I  think  that  was  what 
awakened  my  real  interest  in  the  pre- Colombian,  the  primitive, 
that  kind  of  thing.   On  that  trip  and  seeing  those  things--! 
became  fascinated  with  them,  and  I  think  that  due  to  that  I 
began  to  see  everything  in  a  new  light.   At  the  mine,  there  was 
an  American  getting  his  doctorate  in  Peruvian  archeology,  and  he 
introduced  me  to  the  digging  for  artifacts. 

It  was  after  that  trip  that  I  went  to  Yucatan  for  the  first 
time,  and  since  then  I've  made  many  trips.   I  had  been  to  Mexico 
before.   I  think  I'd  been  there  in  about  1942.   I  was  interested 
in  the  architecture  and  that  kind  of  thing,  but  I  wasn't 
interested  in  archeology  at  that  time.   So  after  I  had  been  to 
Peru,  I  saw  the  things  in  Mexico  in  quite  a  different  light.   Of 
course  I  made  several  trips  to  Yucatan.   I  made  one  to  Oaxaca 
and  saw  Monte  Alban.   I've  seen  all  of  the  things  in  Peru.   I 
think  I've  seen  Yucatan  quite  thoroughly,  too. 

Crawford:   Were  those  business  trips? 

Wattis:     No.   Those  were  purely  personal  trips.   Purely  personal.   I 

think  that  Pat  and  I  did  go  to  Yucatan  once  together.   The  first 
time  I  went  with  some  friends,  and  he  couldn't  go.   Then  we  flew 
up  from  Mexico,  came  back  by  way  of  New  Orleans.   I  remember  we 
met  him  in  New  Orleans.   So  he  wasn't  on  that  first,  mad  trip  to 
Yucatan,  which  I  loved. 

I've  been  in  Oaxaca  since  then,  and  I've  been  to  West 
Africa;  the  two  West  African  trips.   I  took  an  academy  trip  to 
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East  Africa  too,  where  I  met  with  Mary  Leakey,  and  a  trip  to  New 
Guinea.   All  of  those  awakened  my  interest  in  primitive  art. 

Crawford:   As  I  look  at  your  collection  that  I  see  around  me,  I  see  certain 
West  African  artifacts. 

Wattis:     I  didn't  buy  very  much  for  myself.   The  few  pieces  I  did  get 

I've  given  to  the  [de  Young]  Museum.   I  love  this  stuff,  but  I 
don't  want  to  live  with  it. 

Crawford:   In  the  back  room  you  have  quite  a  bit  of  Incan  or  Nazca 

ceramics --in  that  back  room  where  we  were  looking  at  the  albums. 
But  you  said  then,  "I  like  this,  but  I  don't  like  to  live  with 
it  necessarily." 

Wattis:     I  don't,  particularly.   I've  got  that  one  piece  in  the  corner 
there,  which  I  will  give  to  the  museum,  and  a  couple  of  pieces 
in  the  library  and  some  on  the  table  back  there.   There's  one 
very  good  piece  on  the  table  in  the  hall,  one  very  good  piece 
from  Indonesia.   But  I  don't  want  a  lot  of  primitive  art  around. 

Crawford:   What  about  the  modern  things  that  you  have --the  contemporary 
sculptures?   That's  what  you  seem  to  love  the  most. 

Wattis:     That's  what  I  really  love,  and  they  are  related.   How  did  I  come 
to  that?   The  first  thing  was  just  my  association  with  the 
[Modern  Art]  Museum.   Just  being  on  the  activities  board  began 
to  expose  me  to  some  of  these  things. 

It  doesn't  exist  anymore.   It's  been  replaced  by  the  modern 
art  council.   We  were  the  activities  board,  and  I  think  the 
first  responsibility  I  was  given  was  running  one  of  the 
previews,  and  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  responsibility,  you 
know.   But  that  exposed  me.   I  had  never  seen  these  things 
before. 


We  had  Grace  Morley,  who  was  the  wonderful  director,   and 
she  brought  some  really  terrific  things  out  to  the  museum  that 
were  new  to  San  Francisco,  too,  you  know.   San  Francisco  had  not 
gotten  into  this  collecting  of  modern  art  at  all. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  she  showed  was  the  Stein 
Collection.   That  was  shown  in  the  museum.   I'd  never  seen  these 
things  at  all  before,  nor  had  a  lot  of  people  in  San 
Francisco- -maybe  some  of  the  students,  maybe  some  of  the 
artists,  people  like  that.   Several  people  bought  things  out  of 
that  collection.   I  wish  I  had,  but  I  didn't,  [chuckles] 

Crawford:   When  did  your  association  with  the  Whitney  begin? 
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Wattis:     That  was  maybe  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.   I  met  some  of  the 

trustees.   I  met  Flora  Biddle,  who  is  the  head  of  the  trustees, 
and  some  of  the  trustees,  and  they  invited  me  to  go  on  a  trip 

with  them. 

It  was  about  the  time  that  MOCA  [Museum  of  Comtemporary 
Art] was  opening  in  Los  Angeles,  which  must  have  been  maybe  ten 
years  ago.   They  knew  I  was  really  interested,  and  I  saw  a  lot 
of  art  there.   I  mean,  I've  been  looking  at  art  now  for  a  long 
time,  and  I'd  already  been  on  these  other  trips,  and  they  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  be  on  the  painting  and  sculpture 
committee,  which  I  did  and  was  lots  of  fun. 

I've  served  on  that  for  about  three  years.   They  were 
choosing  things  for  their  collection,  you  see.   That  was  a  big 
eye-opener.   I  met  a  lot  of  interesting  people,  saw  their 
collections,  got  to  know  the  curators.   That  got  me  into  more  of 
the  national  scene. 


The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Contemporary  Art 


Crawford:   And  the  Society  for  Contemporary  Art? 

Wattis:    SECA--oh,  I've  been  on  that  forever—ever  since  it  started!   As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  gathering  some  of  our  old  search 
committee.   I  served  on  what  was  called  a  search  committee  for 
about  three  years,  and  that  was  for  the  local  artists.   In  fact, 
I'm  having  some  of  them  for  drinks  this  Thursday. 

Crawford:   So  SECA  was  founded  here? 

Wattis:    SECA  still  is  an  arm  of  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
They  do  trips,  and  I've  traveled  with  them  several  times.   They 
have  meetings,  and  they  look  at  new  artists.   I've  had  them  here 
several  times  when  they've  had  maybe  some  interesting  artist  or 
somebody  here,  and  the  group  gathers.   I  don't  do  as  much  with 
that  now. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  museum,  you  know.   There's 
the  Collectors'  Forum,  which  is  another  part  of  the  museum  that 
also  does  trips.   It  has  a  smaller  membership  and  a  different 
aim- -SECA  is  aimed  really  at  the  new,  local  artists,  and  the 
Collectors'  Forum  is  aimed  at  the  young  collector  that  wants  to 
acquire  works  of  art.   So  they  are  two  different  things,  and 
with  two  different  memberships.   Many  people  belong  to  both. 
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Crawford:   When  you  think  of  yourself  as  a  collector,  how  would  you 
describe  your  collection?   I'm  talking  about  your  private 
collection. 

Wattis:    I  honestly  don't  think  of  myself  as  a  collector.   I  don't  think 
of  myself  as  a  true  collector  because  I  think  of  myself  more  as 
someone  who  is  vitally  interested  in  art  and  particularly  in 
contemporary  art.   I  don't  covet  everything  that  I  see.   I  buy 
some  of  them  for  the  museum,  and  I  follow  them  and  will 
participate  in  a  purchase  for  the  museum.   I  often  do  that.   But 
I  don't  have  a  set  goal. 

Crawford:   What  would  you  be  most  reticent  to  part  with  in  terms  of  what 
you  have  around  you? 

Wattis:     The  most  difficult  for  me  to  part  with- -that's  hard  to  say. 
Crawford:   I'm  looking  at  this  beautiful  screen  here. 

Wattis:    I  love  that,  but  I  really  would  like  to  have  had  some 

contemporary  art  on  that  wall.   I  had  one  or  two  paintings  up 
here  to  try  that  I  later  gave  to  the  museum.   I  found  I  just 
couldn't  use  it  in  this  house.   This  isn't  the  easiest  house  to 
hang  in.   I  have  limited  wall  space.   I  have  lots  of  doors,  lots 
of  openings,  busy  walls,  you  see,  with  the  busy  woodwork.   It's 
a  very  difficult  house  for  hanging  pictures,  and  the  screen, 
actually,  was  because  I  couldn't  find  anything.   I  had  a 
Frankenthaler  up  here ;  I  had  several  things  up  there . 

Crawford:   Have  you  known  a  good  many  of  the  artists? 

Wattis:    I  know  quite  a  few  of  them.   I  don't  know  them  well.   I  know  a 

few  artists.   I've  met  a  lot  of  them.   We  speak,  and  I  chat  with 
them.   I  don't  know  a  lot  of  them  terribly  well.   I'm  sorry 
about  that,  too.   I  would  have  liked  to  have  gotten  closer  to 
some  of  the  artists.   Phillip  Guston  I  got  quite  close  to.   He's 
from  New  York.   He  was  a  wonderful  man.   Also  Sam  Francis. 


Buying  in  Europe 


Crawford:   Often  when  you're  being  interviewed,  you  talk  about  the  "Rhythm 
in  Space"  sculpture.   What  about  that  one? 

Wattis:    That  was  an  impulsive  purchase  and  one  of  my  first  major  ones 

(not  so  major  anymore).   I  think  one  of  the  things  that  I  should 
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mention  is  that  I  first  saw  these  things  on  that  1969  trip  to 
Europe.   Pat  and  I  were  in  Europe,  and  we  stopped  in  Kassel  by 
chance  to  see  the  Docuraenta.   Nobody  in  this  country  knew  much 
about  Documenta.   It  was  terrific- -a  show  of  all  the 
international  artists.   Europe  at  that  time  was  still  not  really 
completely  redone,  and  they  had  this  show  in  Kassel.   The  Henry 
Moore  things  were  in  a  great,  bombed-out  orangery. 

They  had  just  a  wealth  of  artists  that  I  had  never  seen 
before,  and  one  of  them  was  Max  Bill.   A  huge  Max  Bill.   It  was 
done  in  granite.   I  was  so  crazy  about  it  that  I  got  my  husband 
to  take  three-dimensional  pictures  of  me  with  it.   I  was  so 
dumb,  I  didn't  know  you  could  buy  things  out  of  the  show! 
[ laughs ] 

They  had  all  the  people  I've  come  to  learn  to  love  since. 
This  was  kind  of  my  first  big  brush  with  the  big  European  stuff, 
you  see. 

They  had  a  great  big  statue  of  Calder's  in  the  field,  and 
they  had  this  granite  Max  Bill.   It  was  the  same  version  of  this 
one  in  granite- -very  rough,  very  bold.   I  think  that's  why  it 
was  my  first  piece  that  I  bought. 

I  went  into  a  gallery  when  I  was  back  in  New  York  with  Mary 
Keesling,  and  I  thought,  "Maybe  I'll  take  the  plunge  and  buy 
something."   So  I  went  up  to  a  gallery  to  look.   Mary  was  a 
little  late,  so  I  wandered  around,  and  I  saw  this  Max  Bill.   I 
said,  "I  just  don't  need  to  look  any  further.   I'll  take  that. 
There's  my  Max  Bill!"   I  felt  very  possessive  of  it  somehow. 

I  don't  know  that  it's  a  great  work.   He's  very  high.   He's 
had  a  show  at  the  museum,  you  know.   He  brought  out  all  of  his 
work.   they  had  a  big  retrospective  at  the  museum  of  Max  Bill, 
and  they  borrowed  this.   I  bought  it  just  like  that,  and  I've 
bought  almost  everything  like  that. 

Crawford:   How  about  the  Van  Dongen? 

Wattis:    I  bought  that  in  Paris  just  like  that.   I  went  in,  and  I  was 

with  Margaret  Sloss.   We  were  in  a  very  good  gallery- -Schmidt' s 
Gallery.   Margaret  wanted  me  to  take  a  small  watercolor- -what 
was  it?  Oh,  he  had  some  really  good  paintings.   I  could  have 
bought  more. 

I  was  mad  for  this  Van  Dongen  because  I've  seen  some  Van 
Dongens  before  on  a  trip  to  Paris,  and  I  was  taken  with  Van 
Dongen.   I  was  also  taken  with  the  Dubuffet,  and  I  wish  I  had 
bought  some  of  the  early  Dubuffets.   But  I  have  a  couple  of 


beautiful  Dubuffets. 
some  good  things . 
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I  have  kind  of  a  mishmash.   I  think  I  have 


Crawford:   You  said  that  you  wanted  things  that  worked  together.   It  might 
be  Cost  Plus  or  it  could  be  the  next  expensive  thing,  but  you 
wanted  what  worked  together. 

Wattis:    I  want  things  to  settle  easily  into  their  surroundings  that  can 
still  be  maybe  exciting.   It's  not  always  easy  to  find  those 
things  that  can  be  exciting  and  still  not  look  like  they  were 
too  overtly  trying  to  show  something.   I  think  everything  in 
here  settles  very  easily  into  its  surroundings,  don't  you? 

Crawford:   It's  very  comfortable,  very  warm.   It  doesn't  seem  standoffish. 

Wattis:     The  one  that  does  affect  me  like  that  is  the  last  one  I 

bought --the  blue  one.   I  may  not  keep  it.   I  may  give  that  to 
the  museum.   That's  the  last  one  I  bought.   It's  the  blue  one  in 
the  dining  room.   It's  a  Barnett  Newman  done  in  1969.   He's  a 
very  important  artist. 

I  bought  that  in  New  York  at  the  Pace  Gallery.   I  saw  it, 
and  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  very  serene.   I'd  had  a 
sculpture  up  there.   I  had  the  sculpture  by  the  Japanese 
Noguchi- -he' s  a  fine  sculptor.   That's  one  of  my  favorite 
pieces.   It's  the  one  in  the  corner- -the  puzzle  piece.   Anyway, 
I  had  that  in  the  dining  room.   I've  had  it  two  or  three  places, 
and  then  it  was  awkward  there,  and  it  projected  too  far,  so  I 
wanted  a  painting. 

I  saw  that  Barnett  Newman,  and  it's  the  most  expensive 
painting  I  ever  bought.   I  should  have  had  it  sent  out  on 
approval.   I  thought  I  could  judge.   When  it  arrived,  it's  an 
aggressive  painting.   It's  probably  the  most  aggressive  painting 
I  have  in  the  house. 


Crawford:   Too  aggressive? 

Wattis:    I  think  it's  too  aggressive,  and  I  may  give  that  up  to  the 
museum  and  get  something  that  fits  in  a  little  bit  more 
comfortably  into  the  room.   It  flies  out  at  you- -takes  over, 
puts  down  Phillip  Guston.   It's  not  a  sea  of  security.   I  like 
things  to  be  comfortable  around  me. 
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On  Contemporary  Art 


Wattis:     I  love  the  new  things,  and  I  love  exciting  things,  and  I'm 

always  looking  for  something.   I  now  hope  I  can  buy  a  painting 
of  a  man  I  like  very,  very  much.   He's  a  European,  and  he's 
going  to  have  a  show  in  the  fall  here.   I  do  want  to  buy  a 
painting  of  his.   He's  a  wonderful  painter. 

Crawford:   Who  is  he? 

Wattis:    Signear  Palke--and  I  did  buy  a  pair  of  his  paintings.   I've  seen 
a  lot  of  his  work  in  Europe.   I  got  to  know  him  fairly  well. 

Crawford:   It's  interesting  to  me  that  you  didn't  buy,  say,  Impressionist 
paintings  when  you  were  in  Paris.   You  didn't  buy  Monet  or  Dufy 
or  Degas. 

Wattis:    I  like  this  other  work  better.   I  don't  think  I  covet  a  Renoir 
at  all.   I've  seen  some  Renoirs  I've  loved.   There  are  some 
people  I  do  love  of  that  era- -I  like  Cezanne- -many  people  I 
love . 

Crawford:   What  is  it  about  the  contemporary  painters  that  you  particularly 
love? 


Wattis:    I  think  they're  seeking  something  new.   Maybe  it's  the  abstract 
One  of  my  favorite  painters  is  Phillip  Guston.   I  love  that.   I 
just  love  that.   And  I  love  my  Dubuffets.   I  have  a  real 
affection  for  those.   I  can't  feel  that  way  about  that  Barnett 
Newman.   So,  I  have  very  definite  ideas  about  what  I  like  and 
what  moves  me.   Some  of  them  do,  and  some  of  them  don't. 

Crawford:   Summarizing  then  the  major  influences  on  the  direction  of  your 
artistic  taste--. 

Wattis:    I'd  say  my  initial  exposure  was  on  the  activities  board  of  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  first  SEGA  trip  to  New 
York  in  about  1965,  the  Documenta  exhibit  in  Europe,  trips  to 
the  Whitney  Museum,  looking  always  at  galleries  and  museums  in 
Paris  and  London. 
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Country  Homes :   The  Ranch  in  Sonoma 


Crawford:   You  told  me  you  painted  in  Positano. 

Wattis:    I've  been  on  a  lot  of  painting  trips.   On  those  trips  you  have 

to  take  watercolors.   Oils  are  too  difficult  to  handle  on  a  trip 
and  I  find  watercolor  very  difficult. 

Crawford:   Do  you  like  to  paint? 

Wattis:    I  love  to  paint,  and  I'm  sorry  I  don't  get  at  it  very  much 

anymore.   I  don't  have  a  studio,  but  when  I  was  down  south  at  my 
place  in  Pauma  Valley,  I  did.   I  built  that  house,  and  I  only 
needed  a  single  garage,  even  thought  I  had  to  put  a  double 
garage  in.   So,  I  had  half  of  the  garage  space  walled  off,  and  I 
made  a  studio. 

Crawford:   Is  that  the  country  place  you  told  me  about? 

Wattis:    This  is  down  in  San  Diego  County,  the  one  I  bought  after  I  sold 
the  ranch  in  Sonoma  County,  which  is  all  after  my  husband  died. 

Crawford:   When  did  you  have  the  ranch? 

Wattis:    We  bought  the  ranch  in  Sonoma  County  right  as  soon  after  the  war 
as  you  could  get  some  gasoline- -about  1946.   A  small  ranch  in 
Sonoma  County  near  Santa  Rosa. 

Crawford:   And  I  see  that  your  husband  loved  to  ride. 

Wattis:    Oh,  yes,  he  loved  to  ride.   He'd  ridden  a  lot  on  the  Nevada 
Ranch,  and  he  had  his  horse  up  there.   He  was  a  great 
outdoorsman,  and  he  had  his  horse.   All  of  his  buddies  up  there 
were  riders.   He  was  a  beautiful  rider. 

Crawford:   Did  you  ride  as  well? 

Wattis:    I  did  ride.   I  loved  riding  out  on  the  ranch  in  Nevada  and 
California.   I  had  one  unfortunate  experience  over  in  Mar in 
County.   Oh,  when  was  this?  It  must  have  been  during  the  war. 
We  were  riding  out  of  the  Meadow  Club,  and  up  on  a  trail.  We 
were  clear  up  at  Mount  Tamalpais.   We  had  gone  up  almost  to  the 
top  and  the  first  horse  stepped  on  a  hive  of  bees.   They  came 
back,  and  I  was  the  next  to  the  last  horse.   They  landed  on  me 
in  a  swarm,  and  my  horse  was,  of  course,  bucking.   You  know,  the 
horses  went  crazy. 
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We  got  off  and  dismounted.   There  were  seven  of  us 
including  my  husband,  and  my  son,  Paul,  was  there,  too.   It  was 
a  terrible  experience.   And  my  horse- -finally ,  I  had  to  ride  him 
back- -had  to  ride  the  horse  back  almost  to  the  Meadow  Club,  and 
he  threw  me  over  his  head.   Really,  I  was  frightened. 

I  never  rode  comfortably  since.   I  rode  with  my  husband 
sometimes  up  at  the  ranch,  but  I  never  rode  comfortably  after 
that.   And  I  had  loved  riding  in  the  country.   I'd  ridden  out  of 
the  small  ranch  in  California.   It  was  not  our  own- -it  was  the 
company  ranch,  but  we  went  there  quite  a  lot,  and  I  rode  with 
them  to  separate  the  bulls  from  the  cows  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

So  I  was  quite  a  competent  rider,  but  I  didn't  ride  after 
that.   And  I  said,  "This  is  silly,  silly."   I  rode  with  my 
husband  over  to  some  friends  to  have  breakfast,  and  when  I  got 
back  on  that  horse,  I  was  terrified. 

Crawford:   But  did  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  at  your  own  ranch  in  Sonoma? 

Wattis:     Oh,  yes.   It  had  always  been  a  problem  about  where  did  we  want 
it.   When  we  moved  here,  we  had  one  child,  Paul,  and  Carol 
followed  shortly.   Where  do  you  raise  your  children?   So  as  I 
mentioned  we  tried  the  country  once  for  a  summer,  and  my  husband 
hated  the  commuting.   And  we  were  ready  for  some  of  the  life  in 
the  city,  too,  you  know,  so  that  meant  back  and  forth  and 
getting  mixed  up  in  cars  and  that  kind  of  thing.   So  we  finally 
settled  on,  "Well,  we'll  just  live  in  the  city  and  take  a  place 
in  the  summer  for  several  years,"  which  we  did  each  year.   We 
went  to  Marin  County.   First  we  started  going  to  the  country, 
and  then  we  started  going  to  Marin  County.   We'd  take  houses  in 
Ross  and  Kentfield  for  the  summer. 

That  worked  quite  well,  but  we  intended  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  over  and  you  could  get  gasoline  again- -you  see,  this  was  all 
during  the  war- -we  decided  we  wanted  a  place  that  we  could  use 
all  in  the  summers  and  use  it  for  weekends  in  the  winter,  which 
is  what  we  did.   So  we  bought  the  ranch  in  1946.   It  had  an  old 
Victorian  house  at  which  we  had  a  lot  of  fun- -a  kind  of 

do-it-yourself  thing.   We  put  a  swimming  pool  in one  of  the 

first  swimming  pools  around  here. 

From  that  time  out,  when  school  closed,  we'd  move  up  for 
the  whole  summer.   Didn't  come  back  at  all  until  it  was  time  to 
put  the  kids  back  in  school.   My  husband  came  up --sort  of  a 
partial  commute.   And  that  worked  very,  very  well.   I  just 
stayed  up  with  the  kids  and  never  came  down  to  the  city,  and  I 
loved  that  sort  of  a  farm  life.  And  the  children  loved  it.  We 
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had  all  of  their  friends  and  all  of  our  friends.  Cooking  was 
nothing.  I  could  throw  lunch  together  for  fifteen  people.  I 
loved  that  life.  I  did  most  of  the  gardening. 

Crawford:   So  that's  probably  why  the  children  are  ranchers  today. 

Wattis:     Probably.   We  had  an  old  Italian  who  grew  vegetables.   We  had  a 
cow,  and  we  had  some  chickens,  and  we  ran  a  few  sheep,  so  the 
kids  saw  that  side  of  it.   They  loved  it.   They  loved  the 
freedom  of  it.   They  had  a  horse. 

Crawford:   Did  the  children  take  friends  up  in  the  summer? 

Wattis:     Oh,  lots  of  friends!   Friends  came  constantly.   Pat  commuted.   I 
guess  we  were  living  on  Broderick  Street  when  we  first  got  that. 
He'd  commute  down  on  Monday  morning  and  bring  the  cook.   We  had 
a  wonderful  colored  cook  that  was  up  there  with  me.   Pat  would 
come  down  on  Monday,  and  then  he'd  come  back,  I  think,  on 
Thursday  and  take  a  long  weekend.   Maybe  he  went  down  Tuesday. 
I  don't  know,  but  he  had  a  long  weekend. 

Then  I'd  be  alone  with  the  kids.   We'd  go  to  the  drive-in 
movies,  and  they  had  all  their  friends.   We'd  go  to  the  drive-in 
movies  and  sit  in  the  back  seat  and  take  a  picnic  dinner  with 
us.   We  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

They'd  have  their  friends,  and  maybe  I  had  some  friends  up 
there,  too,  playing  bridge  sometimes.   And  then  on  the  weekend, 
we'd  usually  have  friends  up,  and  the  kids  would  have  friends 
up. 

Crawford:   What  about  your  painting?  You  said  you  painted  at  Pauma? 

Wattis:    My  studio  was  down  at  Pauma.   I've  always  gone  dabbling  in 

paint.   I  think  I  had  a  room  over  on  Pacific  Avenue  where  I  kept 
some  paint  and  dabbled.   I  went  to  the  Art  Institute  for  a  while 
in  day  classes.   I  took  some  drawing  classes.   Then  I  started 
going  on  those  painting  trips.   I'd  painted  in  oil  before.   I 
liked  oils.   And  then  I  started  going  on  all  those  painting 
trips,  which  was  watercolor. 

The  first  one  I  went  to  was  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  just  because 
I  wanted  to  go  to  Oaxaca.   It  was  a  painting  trip.   I'd  never 
held  a  watercolor  brush  in  my  hand.   I  didn't  know  anything 
about  it,  but  I  was  painting  on  a  sort  of  a  piece  of  cardboard. 
The  first  day  we  were  painting  on  that  main  thoroughfare  in 
Mexico  City,  and  I  was  running  around  seeing  how  everybody  else 
was  setting  up  their  things.   I  didn't  know- -what  do  I  do  first? 
Our  instructor  was  George  Post.   Have  you  ever  heard  of  George? 
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Porter  Sesnon  and  Paul  Wattis  on  the  annual  Rancheros  ride  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Mountains . 
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Crawford:   Yes. 

Wattis:     He  was  a  funny  man.   He  was  funny  in  a  way  like  Julia  Child  was. 
He  kept  encouraging  me.   I  went  on  several  other  watercolor 
trips,  too.   I  went  with  Millard  Sheets.   I  went  to  Mexico  two 
or  three  times.   Millard  was  one  of  the  instructors.   The  first 
time  I  went  to  China  was  a  painting  trip  with  Dong  Kingman.   We 
had  fun  on  that  trip.   It  was  right  after  China  was  opened.   I 
was  lucky  to  see  China  when  it  was  like  that  because  everybody 
was  still  in  those  Mao  uniforms,  and  China  had  not  been  opened 
very  long.   It  was  very  adventuresome  to  go  to  China  at  that 
time . 

Crawford:   Those  must  have  been  high  points,  too. 

Wattis:    Then  I  went  to  Ital;*  once  on  a  painting  trip.   I've  been  on  a 
lot  of  painting  trips.   Mexico  two  or  three  times.   Where  else 
have  I  been  on  painting  trips?  Unfortunately,  I  just  never 
became  very  proficient  in  watercolors.   I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
worked  at  it  enough.   I  loved  it.   I  loved  doing  it. 

I  still  have  all  my  things,  and  I  keep  thinking,  "I  must 
get  my  paints  out  and  start  dabbling."   But  I  don't  have  a  place 
here,  and  that  makes  a  big  difference.   At  Pauma  I  had  the 
garage  divided.   I  only  needed  half  of  it,  as  I  said  and  I  had 
the  half  of  it  made  into  a  studio.   I  could  keep  all  my  stuff 
out  and  my  easel  up  and  go  down  and  fool  around  for  a  little 
while.   That  was  wonderful. 

Crawford:  When  did  you  sell  the  Sonoma  ranch? 

Wattis:    I  didn't  sell  that  until  after  my  husband  died.   It  had  become 
quite  a  burden  and  too  far  to  go.   So  I  sold  that  to  John 
Menzies.   That's  when  I  bought  a  place  in  San  Diego  County.   My 
daughter  was  living  in  Rancho  Santa  Fe. 


Pauma 


Crawford 
Wattis: 


That  was  Pauma? 

Yes,  it's  in  the  Pauma  Valley,  north  San  Diego  County.   It  was  a 
place  where  my  husband  and  I  had  been  going  down  to  play  golf 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  but  we  hadn't  owned  anything. 
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So  I  bought  a  small  house  there.  I  used  it-  -never  really 
lived  there,  but  I  used  it  a  lot  in  the  summer  and  quite  often 
in  the  winter,  too.  It  was  a  darling  house. 

Then  I  had  a  yearning  to  build  a  bigger  house.   I'll  get 
some  pictures  out  of  the  house  because  it  was  really 
enchanting-  -a  real  Mexican  house.   Pauma  was  only  about  an  hour 
from  Tijuana.   It  was  a  real  Mexican  house-  -beautiful  . 

Crawford:   Tiles  and  stucco? 

Wattis:    Tiles  inside.   It  was  stucco.   It  was  a  type  of  Guadalajara 

house.   My  architects  and  I  made  a  trip  to  Guadalajara  before  we 
built  it.   They  had  a  friend,  Bill  Pahlneau,  down  there  who  had 
a  house  and  had  been  a  fine  decorator,  and  he  was  a  friend  of  my 
architect.   So  we  went  down  and  spent  a  week,  and  we  bought  all 
the  tiles  and  the  stonework  and  a  lot  of  furniture.   There  was  a 
wonderful  shop  where  they  had  a  lot  of  beautiful  old 
furniture-  -Mexican  furniture.   Then  I  had  John  Dickerson.   The 
best  'decorator  in  San  Francisco.   He's  since  died.   He  did  the 
living  room,  and  then  John  Hallock,  who  helps  me  here  with  the 
apartment  . 

Crawford:   Have  you  worked  with  Mike  Taylor? 

Wattis:    Mike  Taylor's  done  a  lot  of  things  here,  and  he  came  down  and 

had  a  little  brush  with  the  decorating  there.   I  got  some  things 
from  Mike  Taylor.   But  most  of  it  was  just  me.   Most  of  it  was 
me.   I'll  show  you  the  pictures  because  that  was  a  wonderful 
house  . 

Crawford:   And  how  long  did  you  have  that  house? 

Wattis:    Oh,  I  had  that  house  until  about  three  years  ago,  I  guess. 

Again,  I'm  losing  track  of  time.   There  was  a  golf  course,  and  I 
had  a  swimming  pool. 


Crawford:  We'll  get  a  picture  of  that  for  the  history. 

Wattis:    I  loved  that.   And  then  getting  to  San  Diego  was  more  of  a 

chore.   When  I  first  had  that  house,  you  could  run  down  and  get 
on  PSA  for  twenty-nine  dollars  round  trip  or  something  like 
that.   It  was  an  easy  drive  then-  -maybe  forty-five  minutes  to 
get  to  my  place.   And  then  it  got  to  be  hassle  to  fly  down.   A 
real  hassle  to  fly  down,  and  longer  to  drive  to  my  place.   And 
there  wasn't  enough  there  —  I  had  stopped  playing  golf.   So  I 


Entryway  of  the  Wattis  house  in  Pauma  Valley,  North  San 
Diego  County. 
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gave  it  to  the  California  Academy  about  four  years  ago- -three  or 
four  years  ago. 

Crawford:   And  what  do  they  use  it  for? 

Wattis:     They  sold  it.   I  gave  it  to  them  to  sell,  so  the  proceeds  went 
to  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.   They  used  the  funds  for 
the  North  American  Hall. 

Crawford:   So  somebody  else  is  enjoying  that  house? 

Wattis:    Yes,  and  the  house  has  since  been  sold.   I've  talked  to  the  man 
that  bought  it.   But  I  had  some  beautiful  things  in  there.   I 
really  didn't  have  much  space  to  use  them  here.   I  gave  my 
pictures  to  the  La  Jolla  Museum.   I  gave  some  pictures  and  some 
things  I  had  to  the  La  Jolla  Museum  there --the  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art.   The  kids  came  down  and  wiped  me  out  of  the 
rest  of  the  things  and  furnished  their  houses  [with]  them. 

Crawford:   That  was  a  big  house,  then? 

Wattis:    Yes.   I  don't  know  what  carried  me  away,  but  I  got  carried  away. 
It  had  four  bedrooms!   [laughs]  I  will  show  you  a  picture  of 
that  one  because  that  was  my  pride,  and  it  was  sort  of  my  house. 

Crawford:   And  the  children  went  to  visit? 

Wattis:    Well,  after  I  built  it,  Carol  moved  to  a  ranch  instead  of  Rancho 
Santa  Fe .   That  was  one  reason  I  was  down  there.   So  the  kids 
came  down  sometimes  but  not  a  lot.   It  was  golf,  and  they 
weren't  interested  in  golf  or  anything  outside  of  the  swimming 
pool  or  something  like  that,  because  they  had  their  own  houses. 

So  they  didn't  come  an  awful  lot.   My  trips  were  shorter 
and  I  had  more  of  a  feeling  that,  "Oh,  I  have  the  house.   I  must 
go."   You  know,  that  kind  of  a  feeling.   So  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  I  haven't  had  another 
house  to  go  to  in  the  summertime. 

Crawford:   So  you  can  travel  more? 

Wattis:     Well,  I  like  staying  home  in  the  summer.   I'm  surprised  at  how 
much  stuff  is  going  on  this  summer.   There  are  all  kinds  of 
things.   It's  not  dead  at  all. 

Crawford:   There's  enough  to  do. 

Wattis:     There's  plenty  to  do.   I  go  out  quite  a  bit.   I  was  out  for  a 

dinner  party  last  night;  I'm  having  cocktails;  I'm  going  down  to 
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a  wedding  in  Pebble  Beach  next  weekend  and  I'm  going  to  Santa  Fe 
for  a  week. 

Crawford:   For  opera? 

Wattis:    We're  going  for  the  opera  and  just  for  fun.   I'm  going  with  a 
friend.   I'm  going  to  hear  three  operas  down  there.   So  the 
summer  will  drift  away,  and  it  will  soon  be  time  to  get  ready- - 

Crawford:   --to  gear  up  for  the  fall  opera. 
Wattis:     [chuckles]   That's  right! 
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IV  SETTING  UP  THE  FOUNDATION:   1958 


Crawford:   When  did  you  and  your  husband  first  think  about  starting  the 
foundation? 

Watt is:    Oh,  the  foundation.   Well,  the  foundation  was  started--!  believe 
it  was  in  about  1950- -something. 

Crawford:   Fifty-eight. 

Wattis:     Fifty-eight.   You  know  that.   It  was  small,  but  Pat  kept  adding 
to  it  each  year.   I  think  at  that  time  it  was  more  a  vehicle  of, 
kind  of  a  convenience,  you  know.   We  gave  a  lot  of  small  things. 
Somebody  would  ask  him  for  a  hundred  dollars  here,  and,  "Oh, 
sure,  my  foundation  will  do  it."   I  think  a  lot  of  foundations 
are  still  operated  like  that- -people  set  up  foundations  to  take 
care  of  certain  obligations. 

At  that  time  it  was  a  terrific  tax  deduction,  too,  you 
know.   I  think  if  you  were  in  any  kind  of  a  bracket  at  all,  it 
was  70  percent,  which  it  isn't  anymore,  so  it  doesn't  mean  so 
much.   But  I  think  a  lot  of  people  used  the  foundations. 

Then  when  Pat  died—before  he  died  it  was  still  Utah 
Construction.   But  when  he  died,  he  left  quite  a  lot  of  Utah 
Construction  stock  to  the  foundation. 


Crawford:   Stock? 

Wattis:    Well,  it  was  in  the  form  of  stock,  which  then  was  converted  into 
General  Electric,  so  that  was  a  big  boost  in  the  foundation's 
assets.   That  was  when  I  was  there.   I  started  out  and  then  it 
became  very  large.   Then  I  had  a  board  of  directors.   Here  I  was 
the  head  of  a  foundation  that  had  gotten  suddenly  fairly 
important.   Oh,  the  letters  I  had!   I  was  deluged  with  mail,  and 
they  all  had  to  be  answered.   I  was  kind  of  overwhelmed  by  them. 

Crawford:   Who  had  done  that  work  before? 
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Watt is:    Well,  it  hadn't  really  been  that  big.   I  think  that  we  would 

consult  about  the  few  things  that  we  did,  and  I  think  for  him  it 
was  more  a  matter  of  convenience.   But  for  me,  I  began  to  think 
about  direction,  but  not  very  seriously  because  the  foundation 
was  quite  small. 

Crawford:   Was  there  a  lawyer  who  helped  you? 


The  Board  of  Directors 


Wattis:    Oh,  yes.   Harry  Horrow  set  it  up.   Harry  Horrow  was  wonderful. 
He  was  a  wonderful  adviser  to  me,  and  he  was  on  our  board.   A 
wonderful  adviser  to  me.   So  I  would  talk  things  over  with 
Harry,  and  I  had  a  board  of  directors  that  included  Ed 
Littlefield,  Bill  Kimball,  and  my  children.   It  was  really  a 
family  board. 

Crawford:   What  is  the  relation  to  Ed  Littlefield? 

Wattis:    He  is  my  husband's  nephew,  and  Bill  Kimball  is  my  husband's 
nephew,  too. 

Crawford:   And  they  were  both  on  the  board? 

Wattis:    They  were  both  on  the  board.   Ed  Littlefield  is  with  Utah 

International—has  been  all  through  it.   He  was  the  one  that 
planned  the  merger  with  General  Electric.   He's  a  very  savvy 
person.   He's  been  on  a  lot  of  big  national  boards.   So  I  had 
really  wonderful  help  on  the  foundation.   They  were  on  my  board, 
and  Harry  Horrow  was  on  the  board,  and  my  children.   That  was 
it.   We'd  have  our  meetings. 

After  the  foundation  had  been  going,  I  just  would  get  all 
these  letters.   You  had  to  dispense  a  certain  amount  each  year. 

Crawford:   Was  that  by  federal  statute? 

Wattis:    That  was  a  law.   It  could  either  be  out  of  income,  or  you  had  to 
get  into  the  principal  if  you  weren't  earning  enough.   If  your 
assets  weren't  earning  enough,  you  had  to  go  into  principal  to 
pay  out  in  grants  at  least  6  percent,  I  think,  of  your  total 
assets.   That  law  was  made  to  keep  foundations  from  just 
sitting,  because  you  had  a  tax  deductibility  on  assets.   That 
was  a  tax-free  thing.   I  think  at  that  time  it  was  about  6  or 
6.5  percent  of  your  total  assets. 
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Crawford: 


Wattis: 


Crawford: 


Who  decided  how  much  in  assets  the  foundation  should  have  and 
how  they  should  be  invested? 

As  far  as  investments  go,  it  was  Harry  Horrow,  Bill  Kimball,  and 
Ed  Littlefield  who  did  most  of  those.   I  do  not  know  enough 
about  bonds,  yields,  and  maturity  dates  to  participate  in  that. 

Harry  was  instrumental  in  getting  us  out  of  some  the  Utah 
Construction  stock,  which  was  not  paying  high  enough  dividends, 
and  putting  us  into  higher  yielding  bonds.   He  was  really  a 
great  help.   At  that  time  I  don't  believe  we  had  Dodge  &  Cox 
advising  us,  so  Ed,  Harry,  and  Bill  were  making  the  decisions. 
I  didn't  have  much  to  do  with  that,  if  anything.   I  want  to  give 
them  full  credit. 

What  Pat  left  to  the  foundation  was  Utah  stocks,  and  what 
they  invested  in  I'm  not  sure,  but  I'm  getting  the  financial 
reports  together  for  you. 


Anything  like  that  will  be  helpful, 
foundation  guidelines? 


Could  you  talk  about  the 


Foundation  Guidelines 


Wattis:    My  board  and  I  made  those  decisions.   After  about  two  years  we 

decided- -and  I  got  the  help  of  Harry  to  do  this --to  draw  up  some 
guidelines  and  some  restrictions  about  what  we  would  do  and  what 
we  would  not  do.  They  were  self-imposed.  They  weren't  legal  or 
anything. 

The  first  thing  we  decided  [was]  that  we  would  try  and  do 
significant  things.   So  that  eliminated  certain  things.   We  did 
not  give  to  any  huge  campaigns  like,  for  instance,  when  Stanford 
was  out  for  $25  million,  because  whatever  we  could  do  would  be 
an  insignificant  part  of  it. 

We  decided  that  we  would  give  only  to  those  things  where 
our  gift  could  make  a  difference,  which  eliminated  a  lot  of 
things.   So  we  gave  to  no  publicly  tax-supported  universities, 
and  we  gave  to  no  huge  national  organizations  like  the  Red  Cross 
or  anything  like  that.   Well,  we  did  give  to  the  local  Red 
Cross.   But  we  did  not  give  sizeable  amounts  to  any  of  those 
things  that  mount  national,  multimillion  dollar  campaigns. 
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We  just  decided  that  we  would  try  to  seek  out  significant 
things.   The  first  big  gift  we  gave  was  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.   That  was  the  first  significant  gift  we  gave. 

Crawford:   In  1973? 
Wattis:     In  1973. 

Crawford:   Your  husband  died  in  1971,  and  up  until  his  death,  the  grants 
were  small. 

Wattis:    Yes.   Before  he  died  they  were  all  small  gifts. 

It  was  just  Pat  and  me.   Until  he  died  we  never  had  a 
board,  and  it  was  much  smaller.   Pat  decided,  and  we'd  confer  at 
the  end  of  the  year  on  what  we  were  going  to  do.   He  still  had 
that  requirement- -you  had  to  give  away  a  certain  percentage  of 
it- -and  so  we  made  very  small  gifts.   I  don't  know- -his 
secretary  kept  those  minutes. 

Crawford:   All  very  informally? 

Wattis:     Oh,  very  informal.   I  think  mostly  it  was  a  typed-up  list  at  the 
end  of  the  year.   And  I  think  they  were  in  small,  small  amounts 
because  the  foundation  did  not  have  the  assets  at  that  time. 

Crawford:   Until  the  early  seventies.   What  were  your  thoughts  when  you 
decided  to  take  the  foundation  over? 

Wattis:     I  don't  think  I  would  have  chosen  this  way  of  spending  my  life, 
if  the  running  of  the  foundation  hadn't  sort  of  fallen  in  my 
lap,  and  I  developed  a  real  sense  of  responsibility  that  it  be  a 
credit  to  Pat. 

The  first  thing  that  I  really  decided  was  that  we  had  to 
have  a  set  of  guidelines.   They  were  very  explicit  and  very 
helpful.   Everybody  had  a  copy  of  them.   We'd  get  a  lot  of 
requests  that  had  to  be  answered.   Just  to  eliminate  some,  we 
had  so  many  categories  that  we  didn't  give  to  that  we  just  would 
return  a  copy  of  the  guidelines,  and  we'd  redline  the  part  that 
eliminated  them. 

So  the  restrictions,  the  guidelines,  made  it  very  easy  for 
everybody  on  the  board  to  refuse.   They  just  would  [say],  "This 
doesn't  fall  within  our  guidelines."   So  it  was  a  very  savvy 
move  that  Harry  and  I  worked  out.   It  just  gave  us  a  sort  of  a 
focus  for  a  foundation.   I  don't  know  if  other  foundations  have 
that  or  not.   I  don't  know. 
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Crawford:   Some  do. 

Watt is:     Some  do.   I  think  that  when  they  get  into  professional  hands, 
they  do,  but  ours  was  never  in  professional  hands. 

Crawford:   What  was  your  focus,  then? 

Wattis:    I  don't  know.   I  think  it  seemed  to  work  all  right  the  way  it 
worked.   And  I  do  know  that  once  you  get  into  professional 
staffs,  you  pay  an  awful  lot  out,  which  I  thought  was  not 
necessary.   Once  you  get  into  a  professional  staff,  you  have  an 
office  and  a  lot  of  the  assets  are  just  gone  instead  of  to  the 
purpose.  It  was  going  all  right  the  way  we  were  doing  it. 


The  Wattis  Hall  of  Anthropology  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences: 
1973 


Crawford:   So  you  decided  in  1973  to  choose  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a 
major  grant? 

Wattis:    It  was  one  of  our  first  grants,  I  know. 
Crawford:   For  the  Wattis  Hall  of  Anthropology. 

Wattis:    Yes.   It  was  called  "Wattis  Hall  of  Man."   I  don't  know  if  the 
assets  had  gone  quite  up  to  what  they  were  later  then  either, 
and  I  know  I  had  to  talk  to  Harry  Horrow,  who  was  a  little  bit 
resistant  on  making  a  commitment  of  that  much.   As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  the  rules  we  adopted  was  that  we  would  not  make  any 
pledges.   We  had  to  make  a  pledge,  of  course,  to  the  academy, 
but  that  was  one  of  the  few. 

One  of  the  other  pledges  we  made  was  to  the  symphony  hall 
later  because  we  didn't  have  the  assets  to  do  it  all  at  one 
time,  or  we  didn't  want  to  spend  the  assets  doing  it  all  at  one 
time,  so  we  made  pledges. 

Then  of  course  we  made  a  pledge  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
I  had  to  talk  to  Harry  Horrow.   He  said,  "I  don't  know."  He  was 
more  cautious  than  I  was.   I  said,  "Well,  how  are  we  going  to  do 
significant  things  if  we  don't  really  pledge?  We  eliminate 
other  things,  and  we'll  do  this  one  significant  thing."  And 
that's  what  we've  tried  to  do  ever  since. 
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The  Grant  Process 


Crawford:   Did  you  sit  down  and  choose  a  few  institutions? 

Wattis:    We  had  loads  of  proposals.   I  received  requests.   I  presided 
over  the  meetings,  and  naturally,  there  were  a  lot  of  things 
that  I  knew  were  not  suitable  for  us.   I  had  a  secretary  that 
would  come  in  here  —  not  very  long,  once  a  week  for  a  day  or 
something,  a  half  a  day- -so  I  was  kept  really  hopping.   I  never 
had  enough  time.   All  that  time  I  was  running  this  foundation. 

Crawford:   So  you  read  all  the  applications? 

Wattis:    Everything  came  to  me,  except  a  lot  came  to  some  of  the 

directors,  and  they  would  forward  them  to  me .   I'd  come  with  all 
these  requests  that  we'd  had,  and  we  had  four  meetings  a  year. 
Anyway,  they  were  very  orderly.   I  presided,  and  we  took 
minutes,  and  they  had  to  be  all  signed  and  filed  someplace.   I 
don't  know  where  these  things  are  filed.   Harry  Horrow  took  care 
of  a  lot  of  that.   We  have  all  of  them  on  file. 

Crawford:   He  did  all  the  legal  work.   Were  the  two  nephews  on  the  initial 
board  in  the  early  seventies? 

Wattis:    That  was  the  initial  board,  and  that  remained  the  board. 
Crawford:   And  the  children? 

Wattis:    The  children,  and  then  we  added  Ed's  son,  Jacques  Littlefield. 
So  he  came  on  maybe  five  or  six  years  ago.   So  we  had  an 
additional  board  member. 

Crawford:   How  much  did  the  board  members  do  for  you? 

Wattis:    Ed  and  Harry  and  Bill  took  care  of  a  lot  of --oh,  there  were  a 
lot  of  things  I  did  not  understand  like  the  investments  of  the 
bonds.   We  conferred  about  that.   We  had  an  investment  adviser 
at  Dodge  &  Cox  who  handled  the  accounts.   They  invested,  they 
decided  on  the  bonds  and  the  timing  of  the  bonds  so  that  the 
bond  payments  or  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  would  fall  upon  the 
date  when  it  was  time  for  us  to  make  our  grants.   The  grants 
were  all  made  in  December.   So  that  was  an  important  meeting. 
We'd  have  a  meeting  sometime  and  decide  about  the  grants. 

Then  it  was  getting  really  complicated  to  run.   I  tried  to 
interest  my  children  in  it.   They'd  come  in  a  very  cursory  way 
to  the  meetings  and  say,   "Okay,  mom,  okay."  They  didn't 
dissent,  they  didn't  consent.   They  were  not  interested.   Of 


George  Lindsay,  Phyllis  Wattis,  and  Morris  Cox,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Wattis  Hall  of  Man  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1973. 
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course  they  had  their  lives  on  the  ranch.   I  tried  and  tried  to 
get  them  interested  in  coming  into  the  foundation  and  taking  a 
more  active  part.   They  just  didn't  buy  it.   I  thought,  "What's 
going  to  happen  if  anything  happens  to  me?   Somebody  will  get  an 
office,  and  it  will  be  run  in  a  very  impersonal  way." 

Crawford:   How  much  of  your  time  were  you  spending  at  this  point  with  the 
foundation? 

Wattis:    I'll  tell  you,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time.   I'd  get  stacks  of  mail, 
and  I'd  go  through  the  mail.   I  just  don't  know  how  I  got  along 
with  a  part-time  secretary  at  that  time.   I  really  don't.   I'd 
get  all  this  mail,  and  the  waste  basket  would  take  a  lot  of  it. 
The  rest  of  it  I'd  put  in  a  file  for  consideration.   A  lot  of  it 
could  be  just  separated  that  way.   If  there  was  anything  that 
was  important,  I  usually  discussed  it  either  with  Ed  or  Harry  or 
Bill,  "What  do  you  -ihink  of  this?"   I  got  loads.   I  was  always 
on  the  prowl  for  something  significant. 

Crawford:   How  did  you  define  significant? 

Wattis:    Well,  something  where  we  could  make  a  difference,  and  where  it 
was  within  our  budget  to  make  a  gift,  to  make  a  meaningful  gift 
for  them  to  proceed  on  a  certain  course .   I  think  we  funded 
quite  a  few  things  to  get  started.   That  was  kind  of  our  aim. 
I'd  have  to  go  through  the  list  and  tell  you  how  we  arrived  at 
some  of  these  things. 

Crawford:   I  want  to  get  into  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  and  your  gifts 
to  Stanford  and  your  gifts  to  museums  in  detail  at  some  point. 
But  right  now  I'm  more  interested  in  the  setup  of  the  foundation 
and  your  early  involvement.   What  were  the  assets,  more  or  less, 
when  you  started? 

Wattis:    Around  $50,000. 


Private  Gifts 


Crawford:   What  was  the  impact  of  government  funding  of  programs  during 
the  sixties? 

Wattis:    We  didn't  participate  in  any  government  funding. 

Crawford:   You  didn't.   But  for  instance,  when  the  NEA  was  founded,  that 

helped  the  arts  organizations  a  great  deal.   Didn't  this  affect 
your  giving? 
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Wattis:    Oh,  no.   That  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  grants- -ours  were  just 
outright  grants. 

We  began  to  enlarge.   I  guess  we  started  with  the  academy. 
We  always  gave  routinely  to  the  museums  and  the  academy  and  the 
opera  and  the  symphony.   Pat  had  loved  all  of  those  things,  and 
I  supplemented  them,  and  I  was  very  careful  not  to  have  any  of 
my  own  things  encroach  on  the  foundation.   I  did  many,  many 
things  on  my  own  that  worked  with  the  foundation,  but  these  were 
my  own,  separate  gifts. 

Crawford:   Which  were  those? 

Wattis:    Oh,  I  took  care  of  a  myriad  of  those  small  organizations, 

because  I  was  interested  and  because  I  really  felt  they  needed 
encouragement.  Some  of  them  were  for  $500,  and  that  was  a  big 
boost- -and  I  never  took  any  of  those  to  the  foundation. 

Then  I  would  supplement  the  foundation  with  personal  gifts 
of  my.  own.   Some  were  just  my  own,  but  I  was  giving  on  a 
significant  level  myself.   They  go  way,  way  back.   There  were  a 
lot  of  those  that  I  did  on  my  own.   I  did  the  rotunda  for  the 
Museum  [of  Modern  Art] .   That  was  my  own.   I  funded  the  Juan 
Gris  show  for  the  University  of  California.   That  was  mine 
personally.   I  gave  personally  to  the  museum  for  the 
acquisitions.   Those  were  all  my  personal  things,  and  I  was  very 
scrupulous  about  not  mixing  any  of  them  up.   If  I  felt  that  I 
wanted  to  do  something,  and  I  thought,  "This  does  not  belong 
within  the  foundation,"  I  took  care  of  it  myself.   So  I  did  a 
lot. 

I've  said,  "Well,  that  wasn't  the  foundation  that  did  that. 
I  did  that,"  and  I  have  had  many  sophisticated  people  say   "Oh, 
it's  one  in  the  same  thing."   I  say,  "It  is  not  the  same  thing. 
This  is  a  separate  gift." 

In  fact,  the  Juan  Gris  show  I  did  for  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  Museum  opened  at  the  National  Gallery  in 
Washington.   They  always  have  to  have  everything  open  there  that 
they're  interested  in  showing.   It  has  to  open  there  first,  so  I 
went  back  for  the  opening. 

They  had  in  their  catalogue  that  it  was  funded  by  the  Paul 
L.  Wattis  Foundation,  so  I  got  a  retraction  from  that.   I  wrote, 
and  I  said,  "This  is  my  own  personal  contribution  that  did  that 
show . " 

Crawford:   That  it  was  not  the  Wattis  Foundation;  that  it  was  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Wattis. 
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Wattis:    Yes.   So  I'm  very  careful  to  separate  that.   If  you'll  notice  in 
the  symphony  credits  now,  the  Wattis  Foundation  will  be  listed, 
and  then  down  maybe  for  a  smaller  gift,  I'll  generally  be  on  the 

list. 
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V  RUNNING  THE  FOUNDATION:   1971-1988 


Learning  the  Ropes 


Crawford:   In  making  foundation  grants,  what  were  your  priorities? 


Wattis 


Crawford: 


Wattis : 


We  set  up  the  foundation  for  my  husband,  and  I  really  thought  of 
my  husband  at  all  times  when  we  were  making  grants:   "Would  this 
please  Pat?"   And  I  think  the  thing  that  would  have  pleased  him 
most  was  that,  but  I  don't  think  he  would  have  done  the 
liquidation!   [laughs]  I  don't  think  he  would  have  ever  done  it 
himself. 


There's  a  bit  of  boldness  in  what  you  do. 
like,  and  you  know  what  you  want  to  do. 


You  know  what  you 


Well,  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  do.   I  had  to  make  some 
sort  of  a  change  in  secretaries.   It  was  too  much  for  me.   Oh,  I 
know  how  it  happened--!  got  Nancy  Dykes,  who  helped  me. 

She  came  to  me  quite  by  accident.   I  really  had  a  terrible 
time  with  secretaries,  and  we  were  losing  the  girl  in  the 
office.   We'd  had  a  terrible  time  in  the  office,  keeping  all  the 
foundation  records,  and  I  was  making  the  decisions,  and  I  was 
operating  with  a  part-time  secretary  here,  at  home,  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  office.   The  two  were  entirely  separate. 

But  the  office  help  was  so  inadequate  that  I  was  just 
frantic.   I  wasn't  familiar  enough  with  the  computer  to  work  all 
that,  and  there  were  mistakes  being  made.   It  was  something  that 
I  just  felt  was  getting  impossible  for  me  to  cope  with.   I  don't 
want  to  go  to  an  office  every  day,  either. 

So  I  was  at  a  dinner  party,  and  Nancy  Dykes  was  there.   She 
used  to  be  the  comptroller  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  she 
was  there.   They  just  had  let  her  go.   I  said,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do,  Nancy?"   She  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know.   Maybe  help 
Peter  McBean  with  his  foundation."   I  said,  "Oh,  I  wish  I  had 
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somebody  like  you  to  do  my  foundation,"  because  I  was  at  that 
crossroads,  you  see.   She  said,  "I'd  like  nothing  better  than  to 
work  for  you  and  your  foundation."   So  we  pursued  it  a  little 
bit  more,  and  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  call  me  tomorrow  morning." 
She  was  serious,  and  I  said,  "Great!" 

She  came  and  really  was  wonderful  helping  me  get  the  office 
straightened  out.  She  was  a  whiz  down  there,  and  we  coordinated 
things.  I  didn't  know  how  to  proceed  with  the  computer.  Carol, 
my  daughter,  would  know,  but  Carol  was  down  on  the  ranch. 

So  Nancy  came.   I  said,  "I  don't  want  you  to  come  unless 
you'll  stay  here  at  least  a  year,  because  I  don't  want  to  be  in 
this  hassle  again  and  have  to  get  it  straightened  out."   The 
agreement  was  that  she  would  stay  for  a  year,  or  at  that  time 
she  would  stay  until  she  found  something  that  she  really  wanted 
to  do  and  I  found  someone  suitable.   This  was  too  limited  for 
her  scope,  and  she  is  now  one  of  the  head  people  at  the  San 
Francisco  Foundation.   She  was  ready  for  a  big  job. 

She  was  invaluable,  but  I  began  to  worry  about  what  would 
happen,  what  would  I  do,  if  Nancy  left  and  everything.   I 
thought,  "I  can't  get  into  that  position  again."   So  I  called 
Mr.  Horrow,  and  I  said,  "Will  you  have  lunch  with  me?"   He  said, 


"When?"   I  said,  "Today." 
my  decisions! 


[chuckles]  That's  the  way  I  make  all 


Crawford:   Oh,  now  we're  talking  about  later  on  when  you  terminated  the 
foundation. 

Tell  me  about  collaborating  with  other  foundations.   Did 
you  do  that?  Did  you  meet  with  directors  of  other  foundations? 

Wattis:    No.   You  mean  with  other  foundations? 


Crawford:   Yes. 

Wattis:    No,  I  did  not  join  any  of  those  things,  but  I  was  always 

interested  in  how  other  foundations  operated- -always  interested 
When  I'd  meet  somebody  someplace  that  was  associated  with  a 
foundation,  I'd  do  a  little  quizzing,  I  think,  about  their 
approach  to  this  and  their  approach  to  that.   But  per  se,  I 
didn't  really  pursue  anything  like  that. 

Crawford:   I'm  going  back  a  little  bit  now  to  ask  you  about  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.   Did  that  affect  your  foundation? 

Wattis:    Well,  probably,  but  it  was  after  that  that  I  came  in.   That  was 
before  Pat  died,  and  I  inherited  the  foundation  job.   I  think 
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Crawford: 


Wattis: 


Crawford: 


Wattis: 


that  was  probably  the  one  where  they  required  the  6  percent 
disbursal  of  assets  and  all  of  that.   That  must  have  been  the 
one  where  they  imposed  that  minimum  6  or  6.5  percent  of  your 
total  assets  on  foundations. 

Before  that,  if  we  had  those  things,  I  wasn't  aware  of 
them.   Actually,  the  man  that  was  helping  us --the  accountant 
John  Siegle--he's  now  the  head  of  the  Herbst  Foundation.  Anyway, 
he  helped  me  understand  foundations  a  lot- -of  how  they  operated 
and  what  they  could  do . 

This  was  even  before  Pat  died.   I  think  I  was  more 
interested  in  that  aspect  than  he  was,  really.   I  think  for  Pat 
it  was  a  kind  of  a  vehicle  for  convenience  and  that  sort  of 
thing.   That  sounds  adverse.   [laughs]   I  didn't  mean  it  to  be 
that  way.   I  don't  think  he'd  ever  envisioned  it  being  quite  as 
important  as  it  was.   Nor  did  I. 

But  we  were  under  those  restrictions  right  from  the  start 
because  Pat  had  left  a  good  part  of  his  estate  in  the  foundation 
anyway- -much  more  than  I  had  ever  anticipated. 

What  leads  you  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wattis  was  most  interested  in 
the  tax  aspects? 

I  don't  think  he  was  most  interested.   Probably  Harry  Horrow  had 
talked  to  him  of  the  tax  advantages  available. 

Did  he  think  the  foundation  was  going  to  be  ongoing  and  growing 
bigger? 

Oh  yes,  he  had  that  idea,  and  I  don't  think  anybody  had 
anticipated  his  death  or  anything  like  that,  but  I  think  he  had 
anticipated  adding  to  it  and  making  it  something  important. 
That  was  his  approach  to  it. 

Then  of  course  I  was  left  with  it,  feeling  quite 
inadequate,  really,  until  I  sort  of  got  my  teeth  into  it  and  put 
out  some  guidelines  and  decided  what  we  could  do  and  couldn't 
do.   That  was  a  big  help  to  me  —  kind  of  getting  a  direction.   He 
left  me  with  a  big  responsibility  to  make  it  something 
important. 
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The  Crash  of  '87 


Crawford 
Wattis : 

Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Crawford 
Wattis: 


Crawford 


Wattis: 


The  crash  of  1987- -did  that  affect  you? 

Me,  personally,  but  it  didn't  affect  the  foundation, 
are  you  talking  about? 

That  was  '87 --October  '87. 


What  year 


Yes,  it  affected  it  in  some  ways.   I  know  that  when  we  had  our 
meeting  about  liquidating  it,  the  market  was  fluctuating  so 
wildly  that  we  did  not  know  at  what  price—when  the  actual 
transfer  took  place- -G.E.  would  be.   So  we  had  a  lot  of  "ifs" 
and  "ands,"  and  we  had  some  escape  clauses  that  if  it  reached  a 
certain  level  above  our  minimum- -we  sort  of  put  a  low  price  on 
it- -that  we  would  have  a  recipient  for  the  residual  amount. 

It  turned  out  that  we  did  have  quite  a  bit  of  the  residual 
amount,  and  we  decided  beforehand  that  we  would  give  it  to  the 
eye  research  institute  [Smith-Kettlewell]  that  Harry  Horrow  was 
so  interested  in.   So  I  think  at  the  end  we  gave  them  the 
residual  amount,  which  was  quite  large,  wasn't  it?   That  was  a 
major  gift. 

But  that's  the  only  way  that  that  fluctuation  affected  us, 
is  that  the  prices  of  the  stock  were  fluctuating.   The  rest  of 
our  assets  were  in  bonds  that  would  have  a  relatively  stable 
income . 

What  was  the  price? 

I  think  our  stock  was  $40  a  share.   Now  it's  $69.   But  I  think 
we  finally  gave  it  at  $45  or  $46- -something  like  that.   So  we 
had  to  make  specific  grants  in  specific  amounts,  you  see,  and  we 
didn't  know  what  that  stock  would  be  worth.   So  we  had  to  have  a 
contingency  recipient.   That's  what  we  had- -a  contingency 
recipient.   The  price  turned  out  to  be  favorable,  above  our 
minimum,  so  the  contingency  decision  that  we  made  made  quite  a 
difference,  made  it  into  a  major  gift.   $140,000  plus  another 
$50,000  from  me. 

How  much  of  your  time  maximum  did  you  give  to  the  foundation? 
It  sounds  like  120  percent! 

I'll  tell  you,  I  never  had  a  free  moment.   I  can  truthfully  say 
that.   I  never  had  a  moment.   There  was  always  something  undone, 
something  that  was  pressing. 
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Crawford:   My  understanding  is  that  you  got  very  personally  involved  with 
the  major  grants;  you  didn't  just  write  a  check. 

Wattis:     Oh,  no!   Some  of  them  I  was  fully  aware  of  their  needs.   But  I 
probed  a  little,  giving  the  impression  I  was  anticipating  a 
year-end  gift,  finding  out  their  needs.   And  many  of  them,  yes, 
I  got  to  know  the  personnel. 


The  Wattis  Room  at  Davies  Symphony  Hall:   1981 


Crawford:   Let's  talk  about  the  Wattis  Room  at  Davies  Hall. 

Wattis:    That  was  just- -I  couldn't  have  been  more  surprised.   I  thought 

it  was  going  to  be  called  the  Founders  Room,  like  the  one  in  Los 
Angeles.   I  couldn't  have  been  more  surprised  when  it  was  the 
Wattis  Room. 

Crawford:   How  did  they  make  the  appeal  for  that  grant? 

Wattis:    Oh,  they  didn't  come  to  me.   It  was  part  of  our  whole  gift  to 
the  symphony,  and  they  just  chose  that  to  commemorate  our 
gift- -the  Wattis  Room. 

Crawford:   That  was  at  the  time  of  the  founding? 

Wattis:    That  was  at  the  time  the  symphony  house  was  built,  in  1981.   I 
think  that  was  purely  an  arbitrary  thing  for  the  people  that 
were  naming  things  because  I  had  been  so  active.   Not  only  did 
we  make  a  large  donation,  but  I  was  one  of  the  first  people  that 
talked  to  Sam  Stewart  about  wanting  to  participate  in  it.   I  was 
on  the  committee  all  the  time --taking  a  very  active  part  on  the 
committee.   So  I  think  that  when  it  was  time  to  assign  names  to 
things,  I  think  that  they  just  put  the  name  on.   I  personally 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  room. 

I've  contributed  since  quite  a  lot.   I  contribute 
specifically  for  the  Wattis  Room  every  year.   We're  in  the 
process  of  doing  some  refurnishing.   I  give  something  every  year 
now  for  the  refurnishing  and  things  because  they  do  not  come  out 
of  the  symphony  budget,  you  see.   So  I  do  quite  a  lot  of  taking 
care  of  the  Wattis  Room  now. 

Crawford:   You're  not  retired  by  any  means. 

Wattis:    Well,  no.   I  mean,  I  make  my  annual  grants  every  year.   I 

usually  do  it  in  the  fall  of  the  year.   I'm  very  careful  not  to 
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give  my  own  personal  things  all  to  art  or  anything  like  that 
support  a  lot  of  things.   I  support  a  lot  of  other  things. 


More  About  the  Wattis  Hall  at  the  Academy 


Crawford:   I  wanted  to  come  to  those  specifically,  too.   How  about  the  Hall 
of  Man?  Was  it  the  same  thing?  You  had  been  helping  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Wattis:    Oh,  yes,  and  I  later  came  on  their  board.   That  part  of  it  was 
for  Pat.   That  was  one  of  the  things  he  was  the  most  interested 
in.   He  was  very  interested  in  the  academy- -always ,  and  I  wanted 
to  do  something  for  Pat,  for  my  husband. 

Crawford:   So  that  was  kind  of  a  tribute  to  him? 
Wattis:     That  was  what  I  wanted  that  to  be. 


Funding  the  San  Francisco  Opera: 
and  Wozzeck 


Midsummer  Marriaze.  Lulu. 


Crawford; 


Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 

Crawford: 
Wattis: 

Crawford: 


You'd  always  been  in  the  opera  business,  too. 
came  into  it  in  a  big  way- -a  major  way. 


But  in  1983  you 


Well,  there  are  only  two  or  three  people  on  the  board  who  have 
been  on  longer  than  I  have.   I  think  Ed  Carter  has  been  on 
longer  than  I  have,  and  Prentis  Cobb  Hale.   I  think  I  was  right 
up  there.   They  had  a  list  of  how  long  people  had  been  on  the 
opera  board,  and  I  think  I  was  on  it  in  maybe  the  sixties- -maybe 
fifties.   A  long  time.   [Mrs.  Wattis  went  on  the  board  in  1967.] 

Did  you  have  a  special  relationship  with  Kurt  Adler? 

Not  so  much  with  Kurt.   Oh,  I  knew  Kurt,  but  with  Terry  McEwen  I 
did.   Oh,  yes,  Kurt  would  call:   "We  need  some  help  on  this!" 
Sometimes  I'd  come  through,  and  sometimes  I  wouldn't. 

He  called  you  himself? 

Oh,  yes.   I  talked  to  Kurt  a  lot  of  times.   And  I  knew  Nancy, 
too. 

He  believed  in  going  to  one  person  with  a  specific  thing  that 
would  interest  that  person? 
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Wattis:     I  guess.   I  don't  know,  but  I  was  interested  enough  so  I  was 
invited  to  everything.   The  opera  had  a  lunch  on  the  stage--! 
think  it  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opera- -or  maybe  it 
was  the  fortieth  anniversary,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was 
before  that.   And  I  went  to  this  lunch,  and  I  was  sitting  next 
to  Jim  Robertson,  who  used  to  give  an  opera  every  year.   Did  you 
ever  know  Jim? 

Crawford:   Yes. 

Wattis:    He  gave  an  opera  every  year.   And  I  remember  he  said  to  me, 

"Phyl,  why  don't  you  give  an  opera  sometime?"   He  said,  "You'll 
never  have  more  fun." 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Crawford; 
Wattis: 

Crawford: 
Wattis: 


So,  I  don't  know.   I  didn't  have  quite  that  relationship 
with  Kurt.   But  when  »erry  came,  I  did. 

What  was  the  difference  there? 

The  personalities,  I  guess.   I  was  already  on  the  board  when 
Terry  came  in,  you  see,  and  I  went  on  the  board  when  Kurt  had 
been  in  for  a  long  time,  and  I  guess  I  was  more  intimidated. 
But  when  Terry  came  in,  I  remembered  this,  and  I  said, 
"Terry- -"- -and  of  course  I'm  interested  in  the  new  things, 
too --so  I  said,  "I'd  like  to  do  an  opera  for  the  company.   I'd 
like  to  underwrite  an  opera,  but  it's  got  to  be  contemporary." 
He  was  delighted  because  they  don't  have  many  people  that  come 
forth  with  that,  you  see. 

So  I  worked  very  closely  with  Terry,  and  I  wasn't  exactly 
enchanted  with  his  choice.   I  wanted  to  do  something  more 
daring.   But  he  did  one  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  operas  [The 
Midsummer  Marriage- -19831 .  which  was  just  a  lovely  thing,  a 
beautiful  thing. 

You  have  the  set  model  here.   Who  was  the  designer? 


Robin  Don.   I  got  to  know  all  those  people. 
I  did  that  particular  one. 


So  that  was  the  way 


That  gift  was  of  $250,000,  plus  a  personal  gift  of  $28,000  in 
stocks.   That  was  your  first  underwriting? 

That  was  the  first  one.   Then,  of  course,  the  foundation 
underwrote  [Alban  Berg's]  Lulu  in  1989  and  Wozzeck  this  year  as 
part  of  the  final  gift  to  the  opera.   I  got  really  involved  in 
those- -I  was  awfully  busy  with  Lulu.   I  met  Anna  Panagulias  and 
all  that  business.   I  went  to  a  lot  of  rehearsals,  got  to 
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know  a  lot  of  the  people  that  were  in  it,  and  it  was  fun.   I'd 
go  down  and  go  into  the  opera  house  for  a  rehearsal,  a  technical 
or  finished  rehearsal.   I  got  to  know  the  music;  I  got  to  know 
all  of  the  singers  personally,  which  was  a  lot  of  fun. 


I  feel  very  easy  with  Lotfi  [Mansouri 
with  Lotfi.1 


too.   Very  easy 


A  Lifesaving  Gift  for  the  Opera: 
Black:  1984 


Out  of  the  Red  and  into  the 


Crawford:   In  1984,  you  gave  a  very  large  matching  gift,  of  half  a  million 
dollars,  to  the  opera.   The  company  was  in  trouble  then? 

Wattis:     Yes.   That  was  the  foundation.   I  had  meant  to  do  this  alone, 
but  the  foundation  wanted  to  participate. 

Crawford:   Do  I  remember  that  they  had  forty- five  days  for  the  match? 

Wattis:  Yes,  we  had  to  do  it  before  they  went  out  for  their  annual  drive 
for  corporate  gifts.  The  timing  was  very,  very  delicate  on  that 
one.  And  it  had  been  kept  a  deep,  dark  secret. 

We  gave  them  a  half  million  dollars,  and  they  had  to  raise 
a  half  a  million  dollars,  and  I  said,  "Gordon  Getty  doesn't 
count  on  this;  I'm  not  going  to  count  Gordon  Getty." 

So  I  called  Gordon,  and  Gordon  and  Anne  came  over.   I  don't 
know  if  he's  ever  forgiven  me!   [laughs]  I  said,  "I'm  not  going 
to  let  your  contribution  count  because  we  feel  that  the  board 
members  have  been  very  lax  about  supporting  the  opera."   They 
had  been  just  giving  the  minimum.   I  think  the  feeling  was  that 
if  the  board  wasn't  [backing]  the  opera,  they  might  as  well  give 
up. 

So  the  decision  was  made  in  the  executive  committee  that  I 
would  do  this,  but  it  had  to  come  from  board  members  only.   I 
said,  "If  you  feel  like  doing  that,  why  don't  you  help  them  with 
The  Ring. "  which  was  coming  up,  which  he  did. 

Crawford:   He  did?   Did  he  finance  The  Ring? 


1Lotfi  Mansouri  followed  Terry  McEwen  as  General  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  in  1988. 
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Wattis:    No,  he  financed  only  part  of  it.   What  he  wanted  to  do  was  to 
put  his  $500,000  in  with  me  and  get  a  million  for  the  matching 
grant.   I  said,  "If  you  feel  like  putting  $500,000,  why  don't 
you  put  it  into  one  production  of  The  Ring.  "  which  he  did. 

Crawford:   Mr.  Adler  felt  for  years  that  the  board  should  do  more.   After 
Robert  Watt  Miller  died-  -he  had  really  done  everything  pretty 
much  before  then-  -the  board  began  to  get  more  active.   What 
would  have  been  considered  by  you  a  fair  contribution  for  a 
board  member? 

Wattis:    I  don't  know  what  we  allocated,  but  I  think  all  the  executive 
committee  got  on  the  board  people  —  they  did  raise  the  full 
amount.   They  got  the  $500,000.   I  think  it  was  just  a 
one-to-one.   So  they  ended  up  with  a  million. 

Crawford:   That  was  during  Walter  Baird's  presidency? 

Wattis:    Wally  Baird  was  the  president--!  guess  he  was  head  of  it  then. 
Dick  Miller  was  still  in. 

Crawford:   Yes,  as  chairman. 

Wattis:     Dick  Miller  and  Wally  were  the  ones.   And  Terry  was  in  by  that 
time  --Terry  McEwen. 

Crawford:   And  he  was  a  good  fund-  raiser,  I  understand. 

Wattis:    I  guess  Terry  was.   I  don't  know.   I  think  my  coming  in  and 
doing  an  opera  has  had  a  lot  of  impact  on  other  people. 

Crawford:   Has  it?  Who  have  you  influenced  in  particular? 
Wattis:    Reid  Dennis,  Tom  Tilton,  and  Reuben  Hills. 


Crawford:   Did  anybody  ever  influence  you?  Did  another  gift  influence  your 
wanting  to  do  something  specific? 

Wattis:    Jim  Robertson  said,  "You'll  never  have  more  fun."  And  I  thought 
about  that.   I  thought,  "Well,  I'm  in  a  position.   I  think  I'll 
do  one  .  " 

Crawford:   What  if  you  had  done  that  yourself?  What  if  the  foundation  had 
not  gone  in  with  you?  What  would  that  have  meant  to  you? 

Wattis  ;    You  mean  on  saving  the  opera? 
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Crawford:   Yes.   Shoring  the  opera  up --what  would  that  have  meant  to  you 
had  you  given  half  a  million  personally? 

Wattis:     It  wouldn't  have  meant  anything,  except  I  would  have  done  it 
myself  instead  of  the  foundation. 

Crawford:   But  it  wouldn't  cut  you  short  or  curtail  you? 

Wattis:    No.   I  manage  my  own  affairs  very,  very  well.   I  would  never 
have  made  the  offer  if  I  hadn't  been  able  to  do  it  myself. 

Crawford:   Did  you  have  any  involvement  with  the  California  Grantmakers? 

Wattis:    No,  I  never  got  into  that.   We  finally  subscribed  to  it,  and  I 
think  Nancy  Dykes  went  to  some  of  the  meetings.   Actually,  I 
talked  to  Harry  Horrow,  my  attorney  who  then  was  my  adviser,  and 
I  said,  "Is  that  something  that  I  should  belong  to?"   And  he 
said,  "No,  I  don't  think  so."   So  I  never  really  got  into  it.   I 
don't  even  know  what  their  function  is. 

Crawford:   They  give  out  information  about  foundation  activities,  but  also 
they  get  together  to  direct  and  to  talk  informally,  and 
sometimes  to  collaborate. 

Wattis:    Maybe  Harry  thought  that  we  were  on  an  individual  course  anyway, 
and  that  was  the  best  way  to  go.   We  were  on  a  very  individual 
course,  and  we  didn't  collaborate  or  anything  with  any  other 
foundations.   And  I  don't  know  that  we  ever  would  have.   Maybe 
that  was  what  he  had  in  mind. 

Crawford:   Did  you  ever  have  any  dealings  with  the  I.R.S.?  Did  you  get 
audited? 

Wattis:    I've  never  been  audited. 
Crawford:   You  never  have  been? 

Wattis:    No,  and  I  hope  I  never  am.   I  am  very,  very  careful. 

I  had  Harry  who  was  an  adviser,  and  he  was  certainly  keeping  the 
foundation  within  legal  limits.   The  whole  way. 
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Grantee  Accountability 


Crawford:   Let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  grantee  accountability.   What  did 
you  ask  of  your  grantees?  What  did  you  get  back  from  them  in 
the  way  of  reports  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Wattis:     I  beg  your  pardon? 

Crawford:   You  gave  the  grant  to  the  institution,  but  what  did  you  ask 
in  return?   Did  you  say,  "I  want  reports  every  six  months?" 

Wattis:    No,  I  didn't.   You  mean  on  the  final  grants? 
Crawford:   Yes. 

Wattis:    No,  I  didn't.   There's  one  that's  not- -I  just  found  out  a  few 
days  ago  that  one  is  not  the  way  I  would  like.   No,  I  assume 
that  everything  is  in  order  —  maybe  I've  gone  on  a  lot  of 
assumptions . 

We  put  no  restrictions  on  a  lot  of  things,  and  I  aid  not 
require  any  follow-up  report. 

Crawford:   Some  foundations  do,  and  others  don't. 

Wattis:    Well,  I  think  that  we  assumed  that  they  would  go  to  the 

designated  purposes- -because  I  did  quite  a  bit  of  investigating 
before  we  did  the  giving.   In  fact,  I  really  was  aware  of  the 
needs  of  most  of  them. 

Crawford:   Were  there  disappointments?  Were  there  grants  that  didn't  turn 
out? 

Wattis:    I  don't  think  so.   There's  one  that  I  have  a  question  about. 
I'm  not  going  to  name  it  right  now.   But  I'm  not  sure  if  it's 
proceeding  along  the  lines  that  I  had  intended  for  it.   That's 
the  only  the  one  I  have  any  question  about  right  now. 


Minorities  and  the  Arts 


Crawford:   Did  you  have  a  focus  on  women  or  minorities  in  any  special  way? 

Wattis:    I  have  a  very  definite  idea  about  women  as  artists,  and  I  get 

this  all  the  time.   I  don't  think  they  should  be  judged  as  women 
artists.   I  think  they  should  be  judged  as  artists.   I  get  mad 
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every  time  I  see  collections  of  women  artists.   They  are  artists 
first.   Now  as  to  minorities,  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons 
for  affirmative  action,  and  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of 
injustices  that  take  place  due  to  affirmative  action.   I  have 
mixed  feelings  about  affirmative  action.   Should  I  be  all  for 
affirmative  action? 

Crawford:   I'm  just  wondering  if  ever  there  was  a  minority  focus  in  your 
granting  per  se? 

Watt is:    No,  I  don't  think  so.   In  the  conservatory,  I  have  given  some 
grants  for  the  Chinese  students.   I've  specifically  given,  you 
know,  when  they  had  all  those  Chinese  students.   I've  done  that 
for  the  conservatory,  and  I'm  pleased  that  the  Youth  Symphony 
has  so  many  minority  members  in  it,  but  as  far  as  fostering  or 
requiring  or  even  requesting  minorities,  I  have  such  mixed 
feelings  about  that.   I  know  that  affirmative  action  is --maybe 
it  is  good,  and  maybe  it  isn't.   I'm  not  sure  how  I  feel  about 
it. 

But  I  feel  quite  strongly  that  women  shouldn't  be 
segregated  as  artists.   I've  seen  some  remarkable  artists,  and  I 
think  that  if  they  have  the  stuff,  they  don't  have  any  trouble. 
And  it  goes  back  a  long  time,  too --in  the  fine  art  field, 
they've  had  wonderful  women  artists  all  along:   Mary  Cassatt  and 
others.   Wonderful  artists  that  stand  on  their  own. 

Crawford:   Did  you  like  Georgia  O'Keeffe? 

Watt is:    I've  seen  some  terrible  things  she's  done,  but  I  think  she's  a 
wonderful  artist,  particularly  her  early  watercolors  are 
masterful.   I  don't  think  she  needed  to  be  a  woman  to  stand  out. 
I  think  she  would  have  done  it  all  on  her  own  anyway. 


Grant  Proposals 


Crawford:   I  agree.   I  wanted  to  ask  you  something  about  the 

foundation- -what  was  the  maximum  number  of  applications  that  you 
would  do? 

Wattis:    Oh,  innumerable.   I  can't  tell  you.   The  mail  was  full  of  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  our  early  requests  was,  "Please  do 
not  send  any  elaborate  proposal  unless  they're  preceded  by  some 
sort  of  a  note  of  request  from  us.   We  do  not  guarantee  to 
return  them." 
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Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Crawford: 

Wattis: 
Crawford: 

Wattis: 

Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 

Crawford: 

Wattis: 


I've  had  one  or  two  embarrassing  times,  too,  but  we  made 
that  quite  clear  that  we  would  not  return  any  elaborate 
presentations.   It's  just  a  big  nuisance  and  expense.   I  hate  to 
see  these  elaborate  briefs  and  pages  anyway  because  it's  just  a 
waste  of  money. 

You  could  always  get  an  idea  from  a  small  proposal. 

Well,  what  we  wanted  was  for  them  to  ask  us  first  if  we're 
interested,  because  so  many  of  these  things  are  not  even 
permitted  under  our  guidelines.   Some  would  be  boxed  or  in 
great  big  folders. 

Did  you  have  a  discretionary  fund  in  addition  to  your  regular 
grant  cycle? 

Discretionary? 

Yes.   Some  foundations  have  a  fluid  fund,  and  it  can  be 
disbursed  without  the  board  approval. 

Oh,  we  just  didn't  have  the  occasion  to  have  that  come  up.   If 
it  was  something  small,  sometimes  I'd  give  it  myself,  and  then  I 
went  to  the  foundation.   I've  done  a  lot  of  things  like  that. 


How  about  patent  rights  for  research? 
for  research  at  Stanford? 


Did  you  ever  give  money 


Yes,  a  grant  to  Stanford  Medical  School  for  work  on 
schizophrenia.   Then  we've  given  to  eye  research  at 
Smith-Kettlewell.   I  don't  know  if  we've  given  money  for 
research  elsewhere.   Some  of  those  funds  are  so  vast  that,  you 
know—those  grants  have  to  be  so  big. 

Did  you  often  give  grants  for  academic  chairs  at  universities? 

Yes,  we've  done  them.   In  the  final  dissolution,  we  did  two 
chairs  for  Stanford- -one  in  the  business  school  and  one  in  the 
humanities. 

But  generally,  your  policy  was  not  to  help  universities? 

Well,  not  to  make  grants  for  universities.   So  it  was  to 
Stanford  that  at  the  end  we  made  a  specific  grant  for  the 
building- -the  business  school  building—and  that  was  for  Ed 
Littlefield.   That  was  a  foundation  gift,  and  I  gave  money  to 
that,  too,  personally.   I  think  that  ours  was  not  run  quite  like 
some  other  foundations . 
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Crawford:   Did  you  use  consultants  at  all? 

Wattis:    I  think  my  consultants  were  really  members  of  the  board.   They 
were  very  savvy  about  charities  and  things.   Very  savvy.   And  I 
really  read  everything  very  carefully  myself.   I  really  did. 

Crawford:   Were  there  any  controversial  grants? 
Wattis:     I  don't  believe  so. 

Crawford:   Let  me  give  you  an  example.   When  the  Skaggs  Foundation  went  to 
England  to  work  on  Hadrian's  Wall,  people  said,  "There  are  so 
many  problems  here.   Why  go  to  England?" 

Wattis:     Oh!   This  makes  me  angry.   I  got  angry  about  the  Buck  Trust 
because  I  feel  that  a  person  has  perfect  liberty  to  give 
wherever  he  feels  that  he  wants  to. 

Crawford:   So  you  felt  the  Buck  Trust  was  dealt  with  poorly  by  the  San 
Francisco  Foundation? 

Wattis:    I  felt  that  they  were  absolutely  wrong  to  say  the  people  in 
Marin  County  don't  need  money,  so  we'll  overturn  Mrs.  Buck's 
will.   I  felt  that  if  I  wanted  to  leave  $100,000  for  the  feeding 
of  my  pet  cat,  that's  my  privilege.   [chuckles] 


The  General  Electric -Utah  International  Merger:  1976VM 


Crawford: 


Wattis: 


Crawford; 


Wattis: 


Let's  talk  about  the  merger  between  General  Electric  and  Utah 
International. 

General  Electric  merged  with  Utah  in  1976  and  then  issued  us 
shares  of  GE  stock.   Then,  GE  no  longer  wanted  mining  assets,  so 
they  sold  those  off  to  Broken  Hill  Property,  an  Australian 
company  that  had  vast  coal  mines  too. 

But  it  was  a  complete  merger,  and  Utah  was  part  of  GE, 
which  developed  certain  assets  and  then  sold  them,  leaving  Utah 
still  a  viable  company. 


When  you  took  over  the  foundation,  you  said, 
ropes."  How  difficult  was  that  for  you? 


'I  had  to  learn  the 


I  wasn't  certain  about  some  things --for  instance,  I  hadn't  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  percentage  of  your  assets  had 
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to  be  given  away  each  year, 
decreasing. 


It  kept  altering  and,  I  think, 


That's  the  percentage  of  your  total  assets  and  our  income 
was  not  equalling  that.   Utah  didn't  pay  very  high  dividends, 
you  see,  so  we  had  to  figure  out  what  of  the  principal  we  wanted 
to  give  away,  and  we  had  to  choose  quite  carefully  what  we 
wanted  to  give  because  we  wanted  the  foundation  to  remain  as 
intact  as  we  could  have  it. 

What  I  had  to  learn  was  how  to  focus.   I  think  that  the 
main  thing- -and  it  wasn't  only  I- -the  directors,  too,  had  to 
focus  on  something;  we  couldn't  just  be  giving  haphazardly  to 
every  request. 

Crawford:   That  first  year  after  you  took  the  foundation  you  chose  some 
organizations,  and  you  really  stuck  with  those  organizations. 
How  did  you  come  to  choose  the  museums  and  the  opera  and  the 

symphony? 

Wattis:    Oh,  we  hashed  it  over.   These  were  things  Pat  had  been 

interested  in  doing  and  I  had  been  interested  in  doing,  and  the 
other  directors  were  agreeable  to  go  along.   I  think  we  were 
still  just  really  finding  our  way.   They  felt  that  Pat  was  the 
one  that  should  be  pleased- -that  my  husband  was  the  one  that 
should  be  pleased,  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  we 
discussed:   would  Pat  like  this?  In  fact  that  question  came  up 
almost  every  time  we  did  anything- -would  Pat  be  pleased  about 
it? 


More  About  the  First  Mai  or  Gift:  1973 


Crawford:   So  this  very  large  gift  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1973  for 
the  Wattis  Room  of  Man- -that  was  really  the  first  major  gift? 

Wattis:    Yes,  it  was  the  first  major  gift,  and  it  was  the  first  one  that 
we  made  pledges  for.   We  didn't  do  that  all  in  one  year.   I 
think  it  was  a  three -year  pledge. 

Crawford:   Of  a  million  dollars,  is  that  right? 

Wattis:    Which  was  a  lot  more  money  then  than  it  is  now.   Pat  was  always 
interested  in  the  academy,  not  particularly  interested  in 
anthropology,  but  the  Wattis  Room  is  not  only  that.   The 
addition  was  a  whole  new  wing,  and  it  was  a  great  big  shot  in 
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the  arm  for  the  academy.   It  permitted  them  to  put  on  two  more 
stories.   One  is  devoted  to  a  first-rate  entomology  department, 
which  is  on  the  next  floor,  and  a  botany  department  on  the  next 
floor.   So  that's  more  than  the  Wattis  Room- -much  more.   It 
meant  that  they  could  move  the  parking  underground,  and  it  was 
really  a  major  step  in  the  development  of  the  academy. 

The  ground-breaking  was  at  the  same  time  that  a  parallel 
development  was  going  on  in  the  roundabout- -for  the  fish 
roundabout.   In  fact  the  day  that  we  broke  ground  out  there, 
that  was  the  ground-breaking  for  the  Meyer  Family  Foundation. 
We  broke  ground  for  the  two  buildings  on  the  same  day- -the  Meyer 
Family  Foundation  and  our  foundation.   We  broke  ground  on  the 
same  day.   So  it  was  really  a  big  step  in  the  development  of  the 
academy. 

Crawford:   And  those  funds  were  committed  in  1972? 
Wattis:    Well,  that  was  right  after  Pat  died,  yes. 


The  Collection  That  Got  Awav:   Primitive  Art 


Crawford:   We  touched  on  your  desire  to  acquire  Mrs.  Katherine  White's 
primitive  art  collection  for  a  million  dollars  in  the  mid- 
1970s. 

Wattis:    I  was  very  interested  in  that,  and  it  would  have  been  a  coup  for 
the  fine  arts  committee.   She  made  an  unusual  offer  to  give  half 
of  her  collection,  and  we  would  pay  a  half  a  million  dollars  for 
the  other  half.   I  think  at  that  time  it  was  a  half  a  million 
dollars.   It  was  a  million-dollar  gift.   It  was  a  valuation  of  a 
half  a  million  dollars,  and  we  would  pay  her  half  a  million 
dollars  for  the  remainder,  and  we  would  give  the  half  that  we 
purchased  to  the  de  Young  Museum  so  they  would  get  the  whole 
collection. 

Well,  as  it  turned  out,  as  Mr.  Morrow  got  into  it,  they 
wanted  us  to  string  over  the  payments  for  ten  years  or  something 
like  that,  and  we  didn't  want  to  do  that.   We  wanted  to  pay  them 
outright,  but  she  wanted  to  give  her  collection  in  segments  over 
ten  years.   That  was   it.   There  were  just  too  many  if s ,  ands , 
and  buts ,  because  she  had  some  things  that  she  wanted  to  retain, 
and  it  turned  out  that  there  were  things  that  had  been  legally 
given  to  her  children  out  of  the  collection.   It  became  too 
murky  for  Mr.  Horrow  to- -it  just  became  too  murky  for  him.   He 
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thought  it  might  lead  the  museum  and  Mrs.  White  into  litigation, 
so  we  did  not  do  that.   I  was  very  sorry  about  that. 

Crawford:   Where  did  that  collection  end  up? 

Wattis:     It  went  up  to  Seattle.   She  died  two  or  three  years  later,  and 
they  got  the  whole  thing.   In  fact  it  was  an  important 
collection.   They  built  a  whole  building  for  it. 

Crawford:   Well,  that's  one  that  got  away.   [chuckles] 
Wattis:     That's  one  that  got  away. 


More  About  Foundation  Guidelines 


Crawford:   There  was  another  one  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about.   It's 

interesting  to  me  that  in  1978  you  gave  a  major  grant  to  the 
San  Francisco  Hearing  and  Speech  Center,  and  I  wondered  how  that 
came  about.   That  was  a  little  bit  out  of  your  area. 

Wattis:    Well,  no,  no.   It  wasn't  out  of  our  area.   This  was  one  of  our 
goals .   We  were  always  looking  for  meaningful  needs  that  we 
could  take  care  of  that  diversified  our  grants  —  away  from  the 
arts . 

Crawford:   How  did  you  get  through  the  proposals? 
Wattis:    How  did  I  get  through  them? 
Crawford:   Yes.   Did  you  look  at  them  all? 

Wattis:    I  guess  I  personally  ran  that  part  of  the  foundation.   I'll  say 
that.   I  looked  at  them  all  with  a  secretary  one -half  day  a 
week.   I  went  through  every  single  one  of  them,  and  I  would 
bring  these  proposals  to  the  meetings.   We  would  sift  them  out, 
and  we'd  have  some  that  we'd  consider;  others  we'd  hold  over 
till  the  next  year. 

None  of  this,  I  guess,  is  reported  in  the  minutes.   They 
were  very  informal  meetings.   I'd  bring  proposals,  and  I'd 
discuss  them  usually  with  Mr.  Horrow  and  Mr.  Littlefield  and  Mr. 
Kimball  got  proposals,  too. 

They  would  forward  them  to  me,  and  I'd  sound  out- -"How  do 
you  think  it  sounds?" - -and  very  often  we  accepted  them.   Mr. 
Kimball,  I  think,  brought  Katherine  Branson  School  to  us.   Ed 
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Littlefield  brought  Henry  Kissinger's  book.   They  were  great 
friends,  and  we  helped  with  the  publishing  of  that.   So  you  see, 
they  all  contributed  ideas.   We'd  hash  them  out  at  the  meetings. 
But  the  most  that  came  by  mail  were  to  me  at  the  office,  and  I'd 
look  them  over- -loads  and  loads  of  proposals  we  got. 

I  would  just  take  the  guidelines,  and  I'd  red-pencil  many 

of  the  proposals.   I  would  go  through  loads  of  these  proposals. 

If  they  weren't  addressed  to  me  personally;  if  it  was  "Dear 

Friend"  or  something  like  that- -then  it  wasn't  something  we  did. 

You  can't  imagine  the  stack  of  stuff.   Many  of  them  were 
computerized  form  letters. 

Crawford:   I  can  certainly  imagine. 

Wattis:    But  if  it  was  addressed  to  me  personally  or  was  addressed  to  the 
foundation- -many  of  them  went  to  the  foundation  and  were 
forwarded  to  me,  and  if  it  was  a  personal  "Dear  Mrs.  Wattis," 
every  one  of  those  were  answered. 

Crawford:   So  you'd  write  a  letter  back? 

Wattis:    Not  always  a  letter.   I  think  we  had  a  form  letter:   "This  does 
not  comply  with  our  guidelines,"  etc. 

Crawford:   In  the  minutes  I  saw  that  guidelines  were  approved  in  1983,  and 
I  wondered  if  you  had  new  guidelines -- 

Wattis:    I  think  perhaps  we  revised  them.   You  know,  this  all  ran  very, 
very  informally.   You  can  gather  it  didn't  run  like  most 
foundations  of  that  magnitude. 

Wattis:    It  was  a  very  personal  one,  run  very  informally.   When  it  got 
too  much  for  me  we  got  Nancy,  and  that  kind  of  changed  the 
character  of  things.   But  it  was  run  very  informally.   I 
discussed  them  all,  we'd  bring  them  to  the  meetings,  and  we'd 
hash  out  how  we  would  proceed. 

Crawford:   How  about  the  Hearing  and  Speech  Center—whose  idea  was 
that? 

Wattis:    Pat  had  had  a  hearing  problem  and  that  was  an  idea  that  was 

presented  to  me.   Many,  many  times  one  of  the  things  we  talked 
about  was  our  desire  to  diversify  and  not  be  known  as  merely  a 
contributor  to  the  arts.   We  were  always  looking  at  something 
that  would  give  us  some  diversification.   Always  I  was  looking 
for  something  that  was  worthwhile,  that  was  within  our 
guidelines  where  we  could  give  a  lead  gift  to  and  accomplish 
something.   That  was  a  small  one,  you  know. 
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Crawford:   In  1978,  it  was  a  commitment  of  $750,000  over  three  years. 

Wattis:     That's  right,  and  that  helped  them  construct  a  new  building. 

That  came  to  our  attention  through  doctors  who  were  working  in 
this  area- -in  hearing  and  speech  with  children  that  had  speech 
[problems].   Dr.  A.  Castro  and  Dr.  Barren.   It  interested  us, 
and  it  was  something  we  could  do,  and  it  was  something  that  gave 
us  diversity.   You  have  no  idea  how  many  of  those  would  not  fit 
within  our  guidelines  because  they  were  either  enormous  things 
where  we  would  only  have  been  a  small  part  of  it  or  something 
else . 

But  I  went  through  every  single  proposal.   You  knew  some 
had  just  been  turned  out  on  a  computer—you  know,  you  can  do 
that  now.   There's  no  personal  feel.   They  just  have  a  list  of 
foundations  they  send  them  to:   "Dear  Friend."  Many  of  them 
weren't  even  personalized. 

Crawford:   That's  a  good  criterion  for  not  selecting,  isn't  it? 

Wattis:    Well,  they  just  went  in  the  wastebasket.   But  every  one  was 

answered,  and  many,  many  with  the  guidelines  and  the  form  letter 
saying  that  this  does  not  comply  with  our  guidelines. 


Distribution  of  the  General  Electric  Stock 


Crawford:   What  about  the  growth  of  the  company  from  1976  to  1988? 

Wattis:    The  assets  increased  in  value.   They  still  have,  and 

unfortunately,  we  didn't  have  quite  enough  G.E.   They  had  to 
diversify.   They  had  to  get  into  some  higher-yielding  things. 
G.E.  paid  really  relatively  low  dividends  at  that  time,  so  they 
had  to  get  into  some  high-yield  bonds  and  things  like  that.   So 
their  percentage  of  G.E.  stock  went  down  considerably,  but  G.E. 
stock  has  been  really  such  an  electrifying  stock.   It  kept  going 
up. 

You  know,  when  we  made  the  distribution  [of]  the  G.E. 
stock,  we  had  quite  a  discussion  about  it.   It  was  after  the 
October  crash,  and  the  stocks  were  fluctuating  so  wildly  that  we 
had  to  put  a  floor  on- -I  think  I  told  you  this --that  we  had  to 
put  a  floor  on  the  price  that  we  would  distribute  it  at. 

There  was  still  quite  a  lot  of  G.E.  stock  in  the 
foundation.   Our  numbers  had  to  be  filed  with  the  attorney 
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general  before  the  actual  thing  took  place,  and  the  stocks  were 
fluctuating  so  wildly.   I  think  we  set  a  price  of  $40  a  share. 
It  was  actually  distributed  at  $45.  This  morning's  quote  is  $70. 

Crawford:   So  you  were  really  low? 

Wattis:    Well,  G.E.  stock  has  just  kept  climbing  and  climbing  and 
climbing.   It  went  up  a  point  and  a  half  yesterday  on  the 
market.   I  have  a  feeling  that  maybe  the  next  dividend,  which 
comes  out  on  the  twenty- fifth  of  the  month,  will  be  increased. 
It's  just  increase,  increase,  increase  in  dividend,  which  is 
nice  for  everybody  that  owns  it,  and  it  was  wonderful  for  the 
foundation. 

Crawford:   So  that  explains  the  dramatic  increase. 

Wattis:    That  was  a  dramatic  increase.   But  when  we  first  started,  it  was 
quite  a  small  foundation.   What  did  we  have? 

Crawford:   You  gave  $1500  in  grants. 

Wattis:    Then  by  1972,  assets  were  $6  million  or  something  like  that. 

And  we  kept  giving  money  out  of  the  principal,  too.   I  mean,  we 
didn't  always  stick  by  that  6.5  percent  minimum. 


Prooosition  13  and  Federal  Tax  Changes 


Crawford:   In  1978  Proposition  13  was  passed,  and  that  reduced  property 
taxes.  Did  that  affect  the  foundation? 

Wattis:    I  don't  know  if  local  funding  was  diminished,  was  it? 
Crawford:   Yes,  because  the  property  tax  revenues  were  reduced. 

Wattis:    It  did  not  affect  us,  and  I  was  not  aware  that  that  affected  a 
lot  of  funding. 

I  think  all  fluctuations  in  any  kind  of  a  valuation  will  affect 
funding- -like  the  difference  in  the  tax  rates.   All  of  those 
factors  will  affect  the  amount  of  contributions  that  are 
made- -all  of  those  factors.   But  if  Proposition  13  had  a  real 
affect,  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Crawford:   I  think  it  affected  organizations,  not  foundations,  but  it 

affected  organizations  in  terms  of  the  funding  that  they  could 
expect,  so  they  would  be  more  needy,  and  they  would  depend  more 
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on  the  foundations.   So  you  might  have  felt  the  pressure  of 
increased  demands. 

Wattis:     For  the  most  part  I  don't  think  that  many  of  those  institutions 
would  be  affected  by  Proposition  13. 

Crawford:   When  Reagan  came  into  office,  federal  funding  was  squeezed  a 
little  bit,  too. 

Wattis:    It  didn't  affect  us-- 

Crawford:   No,  no,  but  it  would  have  affected  the  opera  or  the  symphony. 

Wattis:    Well,  I  think  it  affected  their  level  of  contributions.   But  if 
the  tax  base  changed-  -the  minimum-  -it  affected  all 
organizations  . 


Wattis:    That's  the  reason  works  of  art  are  going  into  auction  instead  of 
museums.   It's  a  pity  because  people  can  no  longer  afford  to 
keep  them  because  of  the  insurance  cost,  and  they  can't  afford 
to  give  them  because  these  famous  paintings  were  purchased  a 
long  time  ago  for  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  all  they  can 
deduct  is  30  percent  of  the  original  price.   It's  tragic  for  the 
museums  . 

Crawford:   So  that's  why  things  are  being  auctioned  off. 
That  tax  change  came  in  1986,  didn't  it? 

Wattis:    Yes,  but  that  didn't  really  affect  our  giving  at  all,  I  don't 
think.   None  of  this  affected  our  giving. 

Crawford:   It  affected  only  private  giving? 

Wattis:    It  affected  all  private  giving.  It  depends  on  what  the 

foundations  had.   The  foundation  pays  no  taxes,  you  know.   The 
foundation  doesn't  pay  taxes,  so  this  didn't  affect  the  taxes  on 
the  foundation. 

Crawford:   I  see. 

Wattis:    The  change  in  the  tax  base  had  no  affect  on  the  income  of  a 
foundation.   Foundation  income  has  some  sort  of  a  nominal 
tax-  -nominal  tax. 

Crawford:   So  no  change  in  foundation  giving. 
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Wattts:     It  affected  some  of  the  organizations  to  which  we  gave,  but  that 
did  not  affect  the  amount  that  we  gave  at  all. 


Environmental  Grants 


Crawford 

Wattis: 


Crawford: 

Wattis: 

Crawford; 

Wattis: 


Crawford: 

Wattis: 

Crawford: 
Wattis: 

Crawford: 


In  1982  you  made  a  gift  to  the  Nature  Conservancy. 

They  were  all  in  favor  of  the  Nature  Conservancy.   Everyone  on 
our  board  thought  the  Nature  Conservancy  was  wonderful.   I 
personally  had  given  to  them.   I  did  something  down  in  San  Diego 
County.   So  everyone  on  the  board  was  all  in  favor  of  that  as  a 
foundation  gift.   They  were  all  conservation  minded,  and  that 
was  one  we  did  jointly- -all  together.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
may  even  have  been  brought  to  us  not  by  me  but  by  somebody  else 
when  we  were  first  approached.   [It  was]  brought  to  the  meeting, 
and  we  all  approved  it. 

Was  that  particular  one  a  project  in  San  Diego? 
No,  that  I  did  myself. 

Oh,  that  you  did  yourself.   Do  you  remember  where  that  project 
was? 


That  was  the  Santa  Rosa  Plateau.   It's  in  San  Diego  County, 
this  one  that  we  did  was  Ring  Mountain  in  Marin  County. 


But 


I  was  paralleling  a  lot  of  these  gifts  with  my  own  things. 
But  mostly,  like  the  rotunda  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.   That 
was  mine.   It  was  an  architectural  change.   I  did  the  rotunda  in 
the  museum.   That  was  my  personal  gift.   I  was  very  sticky  about 
keeping  the  two  separate. 


That's  a  beautiful  room, 
music. 


It's  a  wonderful  place  to  do  new 


I  felt  I  made  a  real  major  change  in  the  museum  by  doing  that.  I 
opened  it  all  up. 

What's  going  to  happen  to  that  area,  then? 

It  goes  with  the  building.   They  won't  be  able  to  build  anything 
comparable . 

But  I  hope  they  continue  to  use  it  for  art  and  music.  The 
Contemporary  Music  Players. 
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Wattis:     I  don't  think  they  can.   I  think  they  have  to  give  up  the 
building. 

Are  you  involved  with  the  Players? 
Crawford:   Yes.   I'm  on  the  board. 

Wattis:    One  of  my  interests  is  contemporary  music,  too. 
Crawford:   What  about  some  of  the  smaller  grants,  such  as  Ducks  Unlimited- - 

Wattis:    Oh,  we  gave  every  year  to  Ducks  Unlimited.   That  would 

especially  have  pleased  Pat.   Then  a  large  grant  among  our 
distribution  was  to  the  Audubon  Society  for  a  wild  fowl  place. 

Crawford:   Where  is  that? 

Wattis:     It's  up  near  Sacramento,  and  I  get  a  report  on  it.   It's  handled 
by  the  Audubon  Society,  but  it  is  a  wildlife  area. 

Crawford:   That  was  a  major  gift? 

Wattis:    That  was  one  of  our  foundation  gifts --our  dissolution  gifts. 
And  I  get  reports  on  it.   It's  a  big  area. 

Crawford:   Audubon  was  able  to  purchase  that? 

Wattis:    There  was  some  technicality  that  it  had  to  be  under  the  name  of 
something  that  was  a  more  formal  organization.   So  we  worked 
with  the  Audubon  Society,  and  it's  called  the  Wattis  Wetlands 
Area.   But  we  had  to  do  it  through  some  established  organization 
like  the  Audubon. 

Crawford:   What  else  did  the  Nature  Conservancy  do  with  you? 

Wattis:    We  gave  the  money  to  the  Conservancy  when  we  gave  Ring  Mountain. 
And  we  somehow  worked  through  the  Audubon  Society  on  the 
wetlands  area.  It  has  the  Wattis  name  on  it,  but  as  I  say  we  had 
to  do  it  through  some  organization. 


The  San  Francisco  Svmphonv:   The  Wattis  Mai  or  Production  Fund 


Crawford:   I  see.   Then  the  next  year,  1984,  was  the  year  of  the  challenge 
grant  to  the  opera,  which  took  them  out  of  the  red,  and  also  a 
three -year  commitment  to  the  symphony.   That  was  the  largest 
gift  the  symphony  had  received. 
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Wattis:     That's  right.   The  [symphony]  was  having  a  drive,  and  they  all 
went   to  the  symphony- -the  Littlef ields .   Everybody  loved  the 
symphony.   They  were  having  a  major  drive  to  raise  their  $22 
million  endowment.   They  had  it  very  cleverly  broken  into 
segments  so  that  you  could  endow  a  chair,  or  you  could  endow 
this,  or  you  could  endow  that.   Actually,  at  the  lunch  that 
launched  that  drive,  Mr.  Littlef ield  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  and  introduced  one  of  the  other  principal  speakers,  Mr. 
Carey.   So  they  all  went  to  the  symphony,  and  the  grant  was 
approved  by  our  whole  board. 

We  decided  that  we  would  contribute  a  million  dollars  into 
that  drive.   Ours  was  the  major  production  fund,  so  I  still  go 
to  one  or  two  every  year.   These  are  performances  they  could  not 
afford  to  put  on  otherwise  because  they  required  choruses  and 
extra  rehearsal  time  and  that  sort  of  thing.   So  that's  what 
that  went  for,  and  that  went  over  a  three -year  period  of  time. 
So  that  still  goes  on.   It's  called  the  Wattis  Major  Production 
Fund,  and  I'm  invited  every  year  [for  these  special 
performances].   I  think  they  did  the  Mahler,  and  they  do  various 
ones.   That  was  one  of  the  things  we  were  interested  in. 

They  are  able  to  give  concerts  that  wouldn't  fit  into  their 
budget,  and  they  give  two  a  year,  and  they  have  a  dinner  or 
something  for  me. 

Crawford:   Those  Mahler  cho ruses -- 

Wattis:  That  was  one  I  do  remember,  and,  you  see,  they  have  a  big  choir 
and  singers --individual  guest  singers --and  they're  expensive  to 
put  on. 

Crawford:   It's  almost  like  The  Ring. 

Wattis:     [chuckles]   Yes,  and  they  have  to  have  extra  rehearsal  time; 

lots  of  extra  expenses  connected  with  those.   So  that  was  one  of 
the  segments  that  we  chose.   It  was  a  million-dollar  segment. 
That  was  a  very  clever  way  for  Brayton  Wilbur  to  raise  money. 

Crawford:   Was  the  production  fund  an  endowment? 
Wattis:    Yes,  income  only. 
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Harrv  Horrow  Retires  from  the  Board 


Crawford:   In  1985  Mr.  Horrow  retired  from  the  board,  or  at  least  from  the 
major  business  of  the  board. 

He  wished  to  be  relieved  of  responsibility  for  the  cash 
management,  but  he  stayed  on  the  board. 

Watt is:    That's  right,  and  there  was  some  technical  change  there.   And  in 
appreciation  we  gave  a  gift  of  $50,000  to  Smith-Kettlewell  eye 
research.   It's  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  group,  you 
know. 

Crawford:   In  that  year  there  was  also  a  pledge  of  a  million  dollars  for 

the  new  business  school  at  Stanford  to  be  given  over  four  years. 

Wattis:    I  made  a  parallel  gift- -I  gave  them  a  million  dollars,  too. 

Crawford:   So  that  was  $2  million.   That  is  called  the  Littlefield  Center. 
Had  Mr.  Littlefield  studied  at  Stanford? 

Wattis:    He  had  his  M.B.A.  degree  at  Stanford.   Bill  Kimball  has  a  degree 
at  Stanford  and  Harvard. 
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VI   TERMINATING  THE  FOUNDATION:   1988 


Making  the  Decision 


Crawford:   Maybe  we  should  move  on  to  the  final  year  now.   It  was  in 

September  of  1988  that  you  decided  to  terminate  the  foundation. 

Watt is:     [chuckles]   Really,  many  things  I  do  are  very  sudden.   I  called 
Mr.  Horrow,  and  I  had  kicked  this  around  a  little  myself.  My  own 
mortality,  I  think,  was  getting  in  my  way.   What  will  happen  to 
this?  No  matter  how  I  tried  to  interest  the  children  in  it, 
they  just  didn't  bite.   It  was  kind  of  sad  for  me  because  I'd 
worked  personally  so  hard  on  it,  and  it  was  all  so  personal. 

I  called  Mr.  Horrow  one  morning,  and  I  said,  "Can  you  have 
lunch  with  me?  Today?"  [laughs]   So  I  had  lunch  with  him.   I 
met  him  at  the  Bankers'  Club,  and  I  said,  "I've  definitely 
decided  I  would  like  to  liquidate  the  foundation."   He  said, 
"You  can't  do  that.   It's  never  been  done." 

I  talked  to  him  through  lunch,  and  finally,  I  said,  "I  see 
no  other  way.   I  just  see  no  other  future  for  it,  and  I  think 
this  is  the  best  way."  Well,  he  came  around  very 
reluctantly—very,  very  reluctantly.   And  then  he  was  an 
enormous  help  in  helping  me  get  it  done.   I  must  say,  I  was 
gratified  at  the  end.   After  it  was  finished,  he  said,  "I  think 
this  is  the  best  thing  you've  ever  done." 

Crawford:   How  long  did  it  take  you? 

Wattis:    It  took  us  really  quite  a  long  time.   I  didn't  realize  how 

complicated  it  was.  We  had  to  make  all  the  decisions.  We  had 
some  complications  with  gifts  we  were  making,  for  instance,  to 
the  Episcopal  Sanctuary. 

The  sanctuary  is  part  of  a  church.   It  isn't  really  set  up 
as  an  organization,  and  so  we  had  trouble  determining  whether 
that  would  be  acceptable.   This  is  one  reason  it  took  so 
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long- -we  had  to  make  a  really  detailed  list  of  every  gift,  and 
it  had  to  go  to  the  attorney  general's  office  and  be  approved. 

I  don't  think  we  ever  had  any  trouble  giving  to 
organizations  that  are  free  to  receive  tax-free  money  annually, 
but  when  it  came  to  a  big  distribution,  we  had  to  be  very 
specific  about  each  gift.   We  had  to  do  a  lot  of  spade  work  on 
that  particular  organization. 

The  sanctuary  is  run  as  a  sub-group  to  the  church  in  some 
way.   Anyway,  I  don't  know  all  the  ins  and  outs,  but  there  was 
some  technicality.   The  rest  of  them  were  all  like  that- -the 
museum  and  even  the  schools  and  all  of  those  things --had  to  be 
approved. 

I  think  we  had  trouble  giving  the  money  for  the  water  fowl, 
too,  and  that  was  one  reason  that  it  had  to  go  through  the 
Audubon  Society.   There  were  a  lot  of  technicalities  that  Mr. 
Horrow  helped  unearth,  and  I  was  amazed  that  we  were  able  to 
keep  it  still  so  secret,  because  the  preparation  went  on  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  board  of  directors  was  all  sworn  to  secrecy. 
We  didn't  know  how  well  they'd  all  be  able  to  keep  the  secret, 
but  they  did.   So  it  came  as  a  complete  surprise. 


Community  Response 


Crawford:   Did  Mr.  Horrow  do  the  announcing  to  the  press? 

Wattis:     [laughs]   I  don't  know.   It  just  got  out.   We  mailed  all  the 
checks;  we  had  everything  drawn  up  with  the  bank- -everything. 
Every  single  preparation  was  made.   How  did  it  get  out  anyway? 
I  think  it  was  Judy  [Wilbur]  who  was  the  culprit.   [laughs]  You 
see,  one  of  our  gifts  was  to  the  Asian  Art  Museum,  and  I  think 
Judy  came  over  and  she --was  it  Nancy  Bechtle  or  somebody 
connected  with  the  symphony  —  she  hadn't  gotten  her  mail.   They 
sent  it  to  her  house  or  something. 

Anyway,  the  checks  were  all  mailed  on  a  Thursday  afternoon 
purposely  so  they  would  be  picked  up  Friday  and  be  in  offices  by 
Monday  morning- -all  simultaneous.  Up  until  that  moment,  not  a 
thing  was  known  about  it. 

As  I  remember,  Judy  Wilbur  got  wind  because  she  was  in  both 
the  symphony  and  the  Asian  art,  or  something  like  that,  and  she 
called.   By  that  time  on  Monday  night,  Mr.  Horrow  was  having 
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Crawford: 
Wattis: 

Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Crawford: 

Wattis: 


Crawford: 


dinner,  and  his  phone  was  ringing  off  the  hook  because  his  name 
was  somehow  associated  with  it. 

Did  he  sign  the  checks? 

No,  I  signed  all  the  checks.   I  signed  all  the  checks,  and  they 
were  mailed  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

Had  you  had  a  board  meeting? 

Oh,  yes.   We'd  kicked  it  around.   Oh,  when  I  presented  it  to  the 
board,  I  said,  "I'd  like  to  liquidate  it."  They  all  threw  up 
their  hands.   But  I  talked  it  over  with  the  kids,  and  they 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea,  and  by  this  time  I  had  Harry  Horrow 
convinced.   So  we  brought  it  up  at  the  meeting--!  think  we 
called  a  special  meeting  after  I  had  finally  talked  it  over  with 
Harry  Horrow  at  lunch- -and  fortunately,  it  was  kept  secret. 
Then  the  next  morning  there  was  a  big  piece  in  the  paper.   It 
was  in  the  Chron  on  the  front  page . 

That  was  on  Tuesday  morning,  but  on  Monday  I  honestly, 
truly,  truly,  had  not  expected  that  any  one  organization  would 
know  about  the  others .   There  was  no  reason  why  the  opera  would 
know  about  the  symphony  or  the  symphony  would  know  about  the 
opera.   And  then  somehow  it  got  out,  and  by  that  morning  the 
reporters  were  up  here. 

The  Examiner  called  me,  and  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing. 
I  know  I  said  to  whomever  was  my  cook- -I  guess  it  was  Lucy;  I'd 
only  had  her  for  a  year,  and  I  was  having  a  lot  of  trouble,  you 
know,  switching  cooks--!  said,  "Quick,  get  me  into  something!" 
I  didn't  have  my  hair  combed.   You  know,  I  was  working  around 
the  house.   I  said,  "The  reporters  will  be  here  in  about  five 
minutes  with  the  photographers!"   [laughs]  So  I  hustled  into 
something. 

You  didn't  know  what  big  news  it  was  going  to  be? 

I  didn't  know  until  I  picked  up  the  paper  that  morning  at  the 
table,  and  I  saw  it  on  the  front  page.   I  didn't  know  the  press 
had  gotten  it.   Mr.  Horrow  had  gotten  calls  the  night  before, 
but  I  received  no  calls  the  night  before.   I  didn't  know  it 
until  I  sat  down  Tuesday  morning  and  read  it  in  the  paper. 


How  did  the  organizations  respond?  Here's  a  whole  list  of 
people  who  got  a  million  dollars,  several  million  dollars, 
was  the  response? 


What 
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Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Crawford: 


Wattis: 


[chuckles]   Well,  I  talked  to  everybody  personally  and 
privately.   They  knew  they  were  going  to  get  something,  but  they 
did  not  know  it  was  going  to  be  then.   I  said  it  was  going  to  be 
later  in  the  year,  but  I  was  going  to  make  some  sizable  gifts, 
and  I  was  working  them  out.   That  was  my  approach  to  everybody. 
So  they  expected  it  at  maybe  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then  they 
all  just  got  a  million  dollars --out  of  the  blue! 

So  they  called? 

Oh,  my  God,  yes!   And  the  reporters  and  the  letters  and  the 
flowers --people  sent  me  flowers,  people  sent  me  books,  big  pots 
of  candy.   I  got  loads  of  flowers.   I  got  flowers  from  three 
people.   I  think  this  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  I've  ever 
heard  of  anyone  doing!   [chuckles] 


Because  it  was  so  unusual, 
afternoon! 

It  was  unusual. 


Giving  away  $26  million  in  one 


Determining  the  Gifts 


Crawford:   Let  me  outline  the  final  disbursements,  given  as  endowments  or 
ongoing  grants: 

The  largest  amounts  were  $5  million  to  the  SFMMA  [San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art]  for  the  new  building,  and  $2.5 
million  for  Stanford  for  chairs  in  the  humanities  and  business 
school,  plus  a  half  a  million  for  medical  research. 

Gifts  of  $1  million  went  to  the  opera  for  new  productions, 
the  symphony  for  the  youth  orchestra  and  special  commissions,  to 
the  Exploratorium,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Asian  Art 
Museum,  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Smith-Kettlewell  Eye  Research 
Institute,  the  Audubon  Society. 

There  were  also  gifts  of  a  half  million  dollars  for  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Episcopal  Sanctuary,  the  Hearing 
and  Speech  Center,  Pacific  Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  and  U.C 
Irvine  for  research  in  schizophrenia. 

Gifts  of  a  quarter  million  went  to  A.C.T. ,  the  San 
Francisco  Ballet,  the  Hearing  Society  for  the  Bay  Area,  and 
Children's  Hospital  of  San  Francisco. 
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Wattis: 

Crawford 
Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 
Crawford: 
Wattis: 

Crawford: 

Wattis: 

Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Then  there  were  gifts  ranging  up  to  $100,000,  made  largely 
to  schools.   One  school- -Bellarmine  College  Prep- -received  a 
million  dollars.   What  was  special  about  the  Bellarmine  College 
Preparatory  School? 


Paul  was  on  the  board  there, 
know,  for  years. 


We've  been  supporting  that,  you 


And  then  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

I've  been  supporting  that  personally  as  well  as  the  foundation 
for  years.  All  the  members  of  the  foundation  were  in  favor  of 
scholarships- -any  kind  of  scholarship. 

That  was  one  thing  we  hashed  out;  we  felt  that  secondary 
education  was  one  of  the  most  needed  things.   These  schools --the 
annual  gift  of  $10,000  or  $15,000  really  made  a  difference.   So 
we  wrote  a  letter  that  went  to  all  of  those  and  told  them  that 
the  foundation  was  being  liquidated,  and  that  this  gift  would  be 
equivalent  to  our  annual  five-year  gift  based  on  those  we'd  made 
in  the  past,  to  permit  them  time  to  find  other  sources  of 
funding.   That  was  the  letter  that  went  out  to  all  the  schools. 

And  the  symphony  youth  orchestra? 
That's  a  particular  interest  of  mine. 
How  will  they  use  that  exactly? 

Well,  I've  been  trying  to  get  at  that  myself.   It  was  to  pay  the 
conductor,  really.   For  the  conductor  and,  I  think  the  way  that 
is  worded,  the  commissioning  of  new  works. 

In  other  words,  there  are  two  for  the  symphony -- one  for  the 
youth  orchestra  and  one  for  the  endowment  for  new  works.   So 
there  really  aren't  many  new  organizations  here. 

Well,  our  idea  was  to  contribute  to  the  organizations  that  we'd 
been  supporting  for  a  long  time. 

The  termination  was  a  little  in  excess  of  $26  million? 

I  think  it  amounted  to  about  that.   Well,  all  this  was  submitted 
many  times  to  the  board.   We  picked  round  numbers  of  $1  million 
or  at  least  $500,000  for  the  endowment  income  gifts  as  that 
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amount  was  required  to  yield  any  kind  of  meaningful  income.   If 
they  were  outright  grants  it  was  money  to  be  spent. 

What  I  wanted  was  something  significant  for  Pat,  always.   I 
think  that  was  what  motivated  the  whole  thing,  and  maybe  that 
was  what  motivated  the  termination  of  it;  that  I  didn't  know  how 
the  thing  would  end.   It  would  go  into  somebody's  hands.   It 
would  be  handled  in  an  office,  and  we'd  give  them  guidelines, 
but  who  knows? 

Crawford:   Well,  it's  a  wonderful  story,  and  next  time  we'll  talk  about 

what  made  the  foundation  so  personal,  which  was  Phyllis  Wattis. 

Watt is:    And  a  sense  of  responsibility,  I  think,  to  my  husband.   I  think 
that  must  go  into  the  statement. 


^List  of  final  distributions  in  Appendix. 
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VII   SOME  SPECIAL  GRANTS 


[Interview  4:   July  11,  1990 ]## 


Crawford:   We  were  talking  about  how  you  went  about  deciding  on  the  final 
gifts  and  what  the  response  was. 

Wattis:    The  only  one  that  I  had  a  prior  response  to- -and  I  did  this  very 
much  on  the  q.t.--was  the  Asian  Art  Museum.   We  really  hadn't 
done  a  lot  for  the  Asian  art.   I  had  always  been  very  interested 
in  it,  and  we  felt  that  as  long  as  we  were  doing  the  other  major 
cultural  things,  we  should  include  the  Asian  art  in  it.   And 
with  the  Brundage  collection  it  was  so  outstanding. 

So  I  asked  Judy  Wilbur.   I  talked  to  Judy,  and  actually, 
Mr.  Gerstley  [James  Gerstley,  vice-chairman  of  the  Asian  Art 
Museum  Commission] .   She  had  him  come  over,  and  I  told  him  the 
amount.   That's  the  only  one  I  told  in  advance.   They  didn't 
know  I  was  giving  anybody  else  anything  at  that  time.   But  I 
thought  we  should  do  something  with  the  Asian  art,  and  I  was 
thinking  of  an  endowment. 

We  had  originally  thought  of  China- -something  in  the  realm 
of  China.   When  I  talked  to  them,  that  was  what  everybody  seemed 
to  want  to  do,  and  they  wanted  to  do  something  related  to 
another  of  the  important  areas  that  they  had  in  the 
collection—you  know,  such  as  Southeast  Asia.   It  just  so 
happened  I  had  done  quite  a  bit  of  traveling  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  had  a  feeling  for  that  country. 

So  that  was  kind  of  an  arbitrary  decision.   I  told  them 
what  the  amount  was  and  that  it  would  be  an  endowment,  and  they 
decided  that  the  best  thing  was  to  get  a  special  curator  for  the 
Southeast  Asia  collection,  which  they  did  not  have.   They  felt 
that  that  was  an  area  they  really  wanted  to  bring  out.   So  in 
that  particular  instance,  I  discussed  the  amount  and  asked  them 
what  they  would  do  that  was  significant  and  what  area  was  it 
most  needed  in. 
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Crawford: 

Wattis: 

Crawford: 
Wattis: 


So  that's  the  way  I  went  about  it.   A  million  dollars- -they 
were  stunned,  stunned.   And  it  was  kept  quiet.   They  really  did 
keep  their  secrecy  and  not  let  it  out,  so  it  wasn't  known  until 
the  gift  was  made. 

And  I  guess  I  called  Dr.  Frank  Talbot  [director  at  the 
time] ,  and  I  think  that  was  maybe  our  own  idea.   We  wanted 
something  continuing  that  would  be  educational.   Right  from  the 
start  we've  had  an  emphasis  on  education- -scholarships ,  that 
kind  of  thing.   It  was  part  of  our  outlook  on  education  to  have 
a  series  of  symposia,  which  I  realize  they've  never  done.   So 
this  is  refreshing  my  memory,  too. 

Good.   You  have  to  get  after  them! 

Yes,  I  will.  I  think  I'll  write  some  follow-up  letters.  Roy 
Eisenhardt  is  the  head  now  of  the  Acadmy  of  Sciences.  Do  you 
know  Roy? 

I  don't  know  him. 

He's  Wally  Haas's  son-in-law.   He's  married  to  Betsy  Haas.   He 
used  to  be  head  of  the  A's.   A  big  jump  to  the  head  of  the 
Academy  of  Science! 


Controversial  Grants 


Crawford:   Today  let  me  ask  you  about  some  of  your  favorite  grants  and  some 
special  ones.   What  would  you  say  was  the  most  controversial 
grant  that  you  made? 

Wattis:    Well,  I  think  you  brought  that  up.   I  think  maybe  doing  George 

Coates,  the  performance  artist.   I  think  that  was  controversial. 
Let  me  see.   I  was  really  giving  mostly  to  established  things. 
Through  the  foundation,  it  was  mostly  established  things. 

Crawford:   How  did  you  come  to  Coates? 

Wattis:    Well,  I  had  gone  to  his  performances  and  been  giving  [to]  him 
personally.   You  see,  we  gave  it  to  A.C.T.  and  we  had  a  prior 
relation  with  them.   At  one  time  the  foundation  wanted  to  help 
renovate  the  Geary.   I  don't  know  if  you're  aware  of  this --it 
was  before  Bill  Ball  suddenly  resigned.   Cyril  Magnin  came  to  us 
to  see  if  we  would  help  renovate  the  Geary.   They  had  a  deal 
with  this  hotel. 
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This  hotel  arrangement  was  very  attractive  because  the 
hotel  was  going  to  pay  a  certain  amount  to  take  care  of  all  of 
A.C.T.'s  deficits.   If  the  hotel  could  have  the  right  to  build 
up,  they  would  leave  the  Geary  all  the  ground  rights  and  build 
the  hotel;  they  would  give  A.C.T.  a  steady  income  for  the  right 
to  build  this  hotel.   We  thought  it  was  a  very  attractive 
idea- -wonderful . 

So  we  got  quite  involved  in  that  with  A.C.T.,  to  which 
we've  been  giving  on  a  regular  basis  for  a  long  time.   We'd  been 
making  an  annual  grant  to  them,  anyway.   Well,  all  of  a  sudden  I 
got  a  letter  from  Bill  Ball  saying  he'd  resigned.   So  that  whole 
thing  fell  through. 

So  when  we  got  to  George  Coates  —  this  was  partly  for  A.C.T. 
and  partly  for  George  Coates.   I  had  seen  George's  work- -Rare 
Area- -down  at  Theater  Artaud,  and  I  thought  he  had  a  tremendous 
amount  of  talent.   I  still  do.   But  he  was  outside  of  the 
establishment,  shall  I  say,  and  a  lot  of  people  [hadn't  heard  of 
him] .  So  I  think  that  was  maybe  the  most  controversial  we've  had 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  foundation. 

Once  before  I  had  gotten  the  foundation  to  give  to  him.   It 
was  out  of  our  area,  but  the  idea  was  that  the  foundation  do 
some  of  these  to  diversify  our  base.   So  we  gave  them  a  grant  at 
one  time- -I  can't  remember  the  amount.   It  was  after  Rare  Area 
was  successful,  and  they  had  an  offer  from  the  State 
Department- -do  you  remember?- -to  take  it  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Germany. 

It  was  all  wildly  successful,  you  know.   Europe  is  ready 
for  these  things  more  than  they  are  in  this  country.   So  I  guess 
that  was  my  most  controversial,  and  I  think  I  had  to  kind  of 
sell  the  foundation  on  that.   Some  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  the  foundation  were  so  conservative,  you  know,  and  that's  one 
reason  I  didn't  bring  a  lot  of  these  things  to  them.   I  did 
everything  personally,  as  I  mentioned. 


More  About  Underwriting  Opera  Productions  and  Serving  on  the 
Board 


Crawford:   So  much  of  your  work  was  with  the  opera.   Did  they  give  you  any 
trouble  when  you  wanted  to  commission  a  contemporary  opera  in 
1983? 
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Wattis:    Well,  no.   We  were  giving  to  the  opera  anyway,  and  the 

foundation  went  along  with  that.   It  was  only  my  idea  to  make  it 
a  contemporary  one . 

Crawford:   And  Mr.  McEwen  was  happy  with  that? 

Wattis:    Yes.   The  board  wanted  to  do  something  for  the  opera.   So  they 
went  along  with  that,  too. 

Crawford:   You've  underwritten  three  opera  productions. 

Wattis:    When  we  decided  to  make  the  final  grants,  we  gave  them  a  million 
dollars  and  divided  it  into  two  sections. 

Crawford:   And  they  chose  Lulu? 

Wattis:    It  was  a  collaboration  with  me.   I  think  the  choice  of  the 

operas  was  left  up  to  me.   So  I  collaborated  with  Terry- -at  that 
time  Terry  [McEwen]  was  there.   I  had  wanted  to  do  Alban  Berg's 
Lulu  for  a  long  time.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  not  sure  when  I 
gave  the  first  one  whether  the  fourth  or  third  act  had  been 
done.   I  don't  think  it  had.   But  I  had  had  that  in  the  back  of 
my  mind  for  a  long  time  because  I  had  seen  the  first  two  acts 
here  years  ago.   Who  was  in  it? 

Crawford:   In  1965,  Evelyn  Lear. 

Wattis:    Anyway,  it  was  marvelous,  and  it  made  a  terrific  impression  on 
me.   So  I'd  had  that  in  the  back  of  my  mind  to  do  for  a  long 
time,  and  so  when  it  came  time  to  do  this,  I  said  I'd  like  to  do 
Lulu.   I  think  they  had  planned  to  do  it  anyway.   I  said, 
"That's  the  one  I'd  like  to  do."   I  chose  both  Lulu  and  Wozzeck 
by  the  same  composer  because  they  had  made  a  terrific  impression 
on  me.   So  Wozzeck  will  be  this  season. 

Crawford:   Are  you  going  to  do  any  more? 

Wattis:    Well,  I  don't  know.   The  foundation  is  through.   I  don't  know. 
Lotfi  [Mansouri]  is  after  me,  naturally.   He's  got  a  couple  of 
things.   He  keeps  sending  me  these  books  and  things.   I  don't 
know.   I  don't  know  because  I  just  agreed  to  give  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  another  big  grant  on  my  own.   You're  talking  about  my 
private  funds  now.   I've  just  agreed  to  give  them  another 
million  dollars,  and  this  will  all  be  as  part  of  an  endowment 
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[for  the]  raising  of  money  for  the  museum,  and  it  will  be  an 
endowment  for  a  series  of  lectures. 

Crawford:   We  were  talking  last  time  about  what  was  the  most  fun  in  terms 
of  foundation  activities,  and  you  said  you  thought  the  Nature 
Conservancy.   Bringing  the  opera  out  of  the  red- -that  was  the 
most  fun! 

Wattis:     [laughs]  I'll  tell  you  what  happened.   It  was  during  the 

holidays,  I  think.   The  season  had  ended,  and  the  opera  had  such 
a  massive  deficit.   I  had  been  on  the  executive  committee,  you 
know,  for  quite  a  while.   The  executive  committee  was  quite 
small,  and  one  of  the  things  we  discussed  was  the  lack  of 
support  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  board  members,  which  was 
really  kind  of  a  glaring  problem--!  mean,  they  were  after  them 
all  the  time.   Board  members  who  were  well  able  to  give  more, 
who  attended  the  opera,  were  a  little  lax  about  making 
contributions . 

Even  though  they  had  raised  the  price  on  the  box  seats  and 
all  that,  and  the  guarantee  fee  for  the  box  seats,  the  boxes 
seemed  to  be  in  much  demand,  but  some  of  the  regular  operagoers 
were  not  giving  up  to  their  capacity. 

So  this  was  something  I  just  dreamed  up  myself.   I  wasn't 
sure  the  foundation  would  go  along  with  it,  and  I  was  going  to 
do  it  myself.   Actually,  I  think  I  talked  to  Dorothea  Walker 
about  it,  and  I  had  lunch  with  Rich  Guggenhime  about  it.   But 
before  I'd  said  anything  about  it,  I  think  it  was  Dorothea  who 
suggested  I  talk  to  Rich,  which  I  did.   We  had  lunch  at  Trader 
Vic's.   But  then  he  never  was  in  the  picture,  and  I  brought  it 
to  the  executive  committee.   I  did  not  know  if  the  foundation 
would  go  along  with  it. 

Crawford:   But  they  did. 
Wattis:    They  did. 

Crawford:   You've  known  five  presidents  of  the  opera  board- -from  Robert 
Watt  Miller  to  Tully  Friedman. 

Wattis:    I  didn't  know  Bob  Miller,  really.   I  knew  Betty,  but  I  didn't 
know  Bob.   But  I  knew  Dick  Miller  quite  well. 

Crawford:   Which  of  the  leaders  was  the  strongest? 


Wattis  is  sponsoring  Hans  Werner  Henze's  The  Man  Who  Fell  From 
Grace  with  the  Sea  for  the  opera's  1991  season. 
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Wattis:     Dick  was  working  in  the  traditional—he  was  going  along,  you 

know,  in  his  father's  footsteps,  I  think.   And  then  who  came  in? 

Crawford:   Mr.  Hale  followed  Mr.  Robert  Watt  Miller  as  president  in  1967. 

Dick  Miller  was  chairman  of  the  board  after  Gwin  Follis  in  1984. 

Wattis:     [chuckles]  Oh,  Prentis.   He  came  in,  and  he  wasn't  in  very  long. 
This  was  a  long  time  ago. 

I  had  gone  on  the  board  in  1967.   I  wasn't  on  the  executive 
committee,  and  I  didn't  really  feel  like  I  was  very  much  a  part 
of  the  opera  then. 

Prentis  had  to  resign,  and  the  first  order  of  business  was 
that  he  had  a  new  name  to  present:   Bill  Orrick.   Bill  had  never 
been  a  member  of  the  board,  so  the  next  order  of  business  was 
that  Bill  was  made  president- -all  in  the  same  meeting. 

Crawford:   That's  very  unusual. 

Wattis:     I  think  they  suddenly  had  to  find  a  new  president. 

Crawford:   There  was  no  one  on  executive  committee?  That  was  in  1970-71. 

Wattis:    I  don't  know.   I  wasn't  on  the  executive  committee.   I  don't 

know  the  mechanics,  but  I  do  know  that  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  board  of  governors,  and  then  five  minutes  later  he  was  made 
president.   I  guess  it  isn't  everybody  that  wants  to  take  on  the 
presidency,  you  know,  of  the  board. 

Crawford:   It's  a  big  job. 

Wattis:    It's  a  big  job.   And  then  Bill  Orrick  was  president,  and  then  I 
know  I  went  to  a  special  meeting.   They  had  it  at  the  Bohemian 
Club,  I  remember,  and  Dick  Miller  succeeded--!  guess  it  was  too 
much  for  Bill. 

Crawford:   Dick  Miller  was  chairman  later  [1984].   Walter  Baird  succeeded 
Bill  Orrick,  and  was  president  from  1974  to  1985. 

Wattis:    One  was  chairman  and  one  was  president,  and  I  haven't  figured 
out  just  what  each  one  does  yet. 

Crawford:   I  think  the  president  is  kind  of  the  manager  of  the  day-to-day 
operation. 
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Wattis:    Well,  let  me  see.   Last  time  it  was  Tully  [Friedman]  and  Reid 

Dennis;  he's  a  venture  capitalist  —  Reid  Dennis.   Tully  and  Reid 
came  in,  and  now  it's  Tom  Tilton,  who's  going  to  be  elected  this 
afternoon. 

Crawford:   Oh,  you  have  a  meeting  this  afternoon? 

Wattis:    Well,  I  have  another  meeting,  and  I  can't  go,  so  I  called  Tom. 

Actually,  I  was  the  one  that  was  kind  of  instrumental  in  getting 
Tom  on  the  board,  and  now  he's  president. 

Crawford:   I  was  going  to  ask  you  which  administration  at  the  opera  you 
were  closest  to. 

Wattis:    Which  is  that? 

Crawford:   I'm  talking  about  the  opera—which  director  you  were  closest  to. 

Wattis:    I  think  the  one  I  felt  quite  close  to  while  he  was  here  was 

Terry.   I  mean,  Terry  and  I  used  to  have  these  long  lunches  and 
discuss  the  affairs  of  the  opera.   I  was  very  comfortable  with 
Terry—Terry  McEwen.   He  was  a  wonderful  conversationalist. 

Crawford:   He  enjoyed  life,  especially  at  lunch! 

Wattis:     [chuckles]   Yes,  we  used  to  have  long  lunches,  and  Terry  would 
come  over.   I  enjoyed  talking  to  Terry  a  lot. 

Crawford:   Did  you  lunch  much  with  Adler? 

Wattis:    Not  much.   I  didn't  feel  very  close  to  Adler.   You  know,  I  gave 
money,  and  I  knew  Nancy.   I  knew  him  very  casually.   I  wasn't 
very  close  to  Adler.   But  when  Terry  came  in,  it  was  kind  of  a 
different  thing.   I  think  Adler— he  had  sort  of  a  forbidding 
exterior.   I  guess  maybe  not  when  you  knew  him  well,  but  there 
was  something  forbidding  about  Adler. 

[Portion  of  preceding  narrative  has  been  revised  for  clarity] 


The  Nature  Conservancy 


Crawford:   You  had  wanted  to  talk  about  the  special  gift  to  the  Nature 

Conservancy  and  Ring  Mountain.   That  was  interesting,  because  I 
know  that  you  walk  that  mountain. 

Wattis:    Everybody  on  our  board  was  interested  in  the  Nature  Conservancy. 
I  had  been  taken  out  down  south  to  one  of  those  islands  that  are 
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off  the  Santa  Barbara  coast --the  Channel  Islands- -that  I  think 
they  wanted  the  Nature  Conservancy  to  buy.   It  was  off  Santa 
Barbara. 

I'd  been  out  and  walked  all  over  that,  and  I  did  give 
personally  a  gift  to  the  Nature  Conservancy  down  south.   This  is 
before  we  did  it  for  Ring  Mountain.   I  gave  one  to  the  Santa 
Rosa  Plateau  in  Southern  California,  as  I  mentioned.   It's  near 
Rancho  California,  and  I  gave  a  fairly  large  donation  for  them 
to  purchase  that. 

So  everybody  on  our  board  was  interested,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  things  that  came  to  my  attention—one  of  the  many  things 
that  came  to  my  attention  along  with  myriad  others  that  we 
didn't  consider.   It  was  in  the  hopper,  and  it  was 
attractive  —  Ring  Mountain  over  here  in  Marin  County. 

The  one  thing  that  I  sort  of  objected  to  was  that  our  gift 
was  going  to  be  shared  with—what's  the  big  endowment  over 
there?  — the  Buck.   We  gave  half  of  it,  and  the  Buck  Trust  gave 
half  of  it.   I  said,  "I  don't  know  why  they  have  to  bring  money 
from  San  Francisco  when  the  Buck  money  is  all  specified  for 
Marin  County."   That  was  the  one  thing  I  didn't  like  about  that. 
I  felt  we  were  glad  to  do  it  because  it  wouldn't  have  gone 
through  otherwise,  but  I  felt  that  they  were  having  trouble 
spending  all  the  Buck  money  in  Marin  County,  so  why  did  they 
bring  money  from  San  Francisco? 

Anyway,  that  was  the  way  it  was,  and  we  approved  of  it. 
And  everybody  on  our  board  was  of  a  mind  to  do  these 
things- -everybody.   So  that  was  one  thing  we  did. 

Crawford:   And  you  funded  the  other  project  by  yourself? 

Wattis:  The  Santa  Rosa  Plateau- -that  was  a  big  piece  of  land.  So  I  just 
gave,  personally,  maybe  $50,000  or  something  toward  the  purchase 
of  that  for  the  Nature  Conservancy. 
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VIII   SUMMING  UP 


Friends 


Crawford: 


Wattis: 


Crawford: 

Wattis: 

Crawford: 

Wattis: 


Wattis: 


Let's  leave  grant-giving  for  a  moment  and  talk  some  about  your 
friends.   Who  were  your  closest  friends  over  the  years? 

Well,  friends  change  over  the  years.   Moving  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  we  didn't  know  an  awful  lot  of  people  in  the  Bay  Area.   We 
had  some  very  nice  business  connections  and  some  personal 
connections.   Then  Pat  joined  the  golf  club.   We  played  golf, 
and  I  think  some  of  our  early  friends  were  through  the  golf  club 
and  that  kind  of  thing. 

My  friends  over  the  years- -many  of  them,  their  husbands 
have  died.   I  lead  a  different  life  now  since  my  husband  died, 
too.   I  started  to  play  bridge,  and  I  had  a  group  of  bridge 
friends.   I  don't  play  bridge  very  much  anymore. 

You  said  you  were  a  friend  of  Betty  Miller's.   Was  that  a  close 
friendship? 

No,  a  very  casual  friendship  with  Betty  Miller. 
How  about  Louise  Davies? 

My  close  friendship  with  Louise  Davies  has  really  been  since  the 
onset  of  the  symphony  hall. 

H 

I  still  see  Tita  Larson- -Mrs.  Neil  Larson.   She's  a  great  gal. 
I  used  to  play  bridge  with  Marge  Walker.   She  was  on  the  museum 
boards.   I  had  a  couple  of  friends  from  Salt  Lake,  Alice  and 
Alton  Papworth,  Clarie  and  Don  London,  Ned  Henshaw,  Maggie  and 
Wake  Baker,  Ellie  Green,  Beau  and  Jim  Griffith,  Dick  and 
Charlotte  Ham,  Betty  and  Jack  Hume,  Betty  and  Don  deCarle, 
Malcolm  and  Martha  Cravens,  Carl  and  Peggy  Livingston,  Mary  and 
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Frank  Keesling,  Horty  and  Paul  McCorraish,  Esther  and  Chance 
Grover,  Page  and  Roland  Tagnazzini,  Natalie  and  Maynard  Girvin, 
Joe  and  Gladys  Moore,  Marge  and  Brooks  Walker,  Milton  and  Pane 
Esberg,  Jean  and  Sara  Chickering,  Genie  di  San  Faustino,  and 
Margaret  Sloss. 

We  had  different  groups  of  people  because  Pat  was  away  a 
lot.   I  was  left  on  my  own.   He  was  duck  shooting  on  the 
weekends.   [chuckles]  So  there  were  a  lot  of  times  when  I  would 
be  thrown  with  another  group,  you  know,  because  he  was  away  some 
place. 

Crawford:   Were  any  of  your  close  friends  philanthropists  like  you  are? 

Wattis:     They  weren't.   I  didn't  ever  meet  them  that  way.   I  didn't  know 
them  that  way.   I  had  friends  that  we  had  dinner  with,  that  we 
exchanged  dinners  with  a  lot.   Many  of  them  had  a  golf 
association.   Some  of  them  had  a  bridge  association.   Many  of 
these  friends  I  made  through  my  children—where  we  had  children 
in  common.   You  know,  you  do  that.   Friendship  just  grew. 
Friends  just  grow. 

Many  of  them  I  don't  see  as  much  of  as  I  used  to  see.   Many 
of  them.   Betty  Hume --the  Humes.   We  live  next  door  to  the 
Humes.   I've  remained  close  to  the  Humes  for  a  long  time --Betty 
and  Jack  [Jacquelin]  Hume.   In  fact,  I'm  having  lunch  with  Betty 
this  week. 

Crawford:   Do  you  think  your  gifts  inspired  Louise  Davies? 

Wattis:    Oh,  no.   Actually,  we  made  them  simultaneously.   I  loved  hers. 
Philip  Hudner  [her  attorney]  is  also  my  attorney  now,  too. 

Concerning  the  symphony  hall,  we'd  been  interested  in  the 
symphony  a  long  time,  and  actually,  I'd  called  Sam  Stewart  over 
before  he'd  approached  me  because  I  knew  they  were  going  to 
build  this  symphony  hall.   I  said,  "Sam,  we  want  to  do  something 
significant  toward  the  symphony  hall."   I  had  lunch  with 
Beluschi,  the  initial  architect,  and  with  Sam  Stewart  long 
before  the  other  architects  came  into  it.   So  we  were  thinking 
along  parallel  lines,  but  they  were  entirely  independent.   That 
was  one  of  the  things  we  wanted  to  do. 

Crawford:   In  other  words,  you  never  called  each  other  up  to  chat  or 
collaborate? 

Wattis:    No,  no.   We  went  along  absolutely  different  lines.   I  was  the 

one  that  called  Sam  over  because  then  I  had  heard  about  it,  and 
I  said,  "We  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  symphony  hall."   I  didn't 
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know  that  Louise  had  given  that  much  or  anything.   So  that's 
where  we  got  into  it,  and  then  of  course  I  got  involved  right  in 
the  first  with  the  planning. 


The  Wattis  Rotunda  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 


Crawford 

Wattis : 
Crawford: 
Wattis : 
Crawford: 

Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Let's  move  on  to  honors, 
of  San  Francisco." 

I'd  like  not  to  be. 


You've  been  called  the  "patron  saint 


That's  a  nice  title,  I  think. 
No,  that  bothers  me. 

In  your  study,  you  have  a  whole  wall  of  honors.   You  have  the 
key  to  the  city  in  your  living  room.   So  let's  talk  about  those 
honors,  and  tell  me  which  were  the  most  important  to  you. 

I  don't  know.   They  all  came  so  thick  and  fast- -they  all  came  so 
thick  and  fast.   The  one  in  the  living  room,  the  key  to  the 
city,  presented  in  City  Hall  by  Mayor  Agnos ,  I  think,  was  after 
I  dissolved  the  foundation,  and  that  was  pretty  spectacular,  I 
guess.   [chuckles]  The  rest  of  them  were  all  just  sort  of  as  I 
did  things.   There  was  one  special  proclamation  when  I  gave  the 
rotunda  to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  1979-1980.   That  was  a 
personal  gift.   That  was  not  the  foundation. 

But  it's  called  the  Wattis  Room,  isn't  it?  The  Wattis  Rotunda? 

It's  known  as  the  Wattis  Rotunda,  but  when  that  building  was 
constructed  originally,  that  space  was  made  possible  by  a  gift 
from  Charles  Kendrick.   There  was  a  provision  for  a  fountain  and 
everything,  and  it  wasn't  called  the  rotunda,  I  don't  think. 
And  then,  you  know,  for  a  long  time  it  wasn't  used.   They  had 
folding  chairs  in  there,  and  there  was  a  stage  in  there.   Did 
you  know  there  was  a  stage  in  there? 

No,  I  never  did. 

It  was  so  dark  and  forbidding,  so  that  was  really  fun  for  me  to 
do,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  foundation.   I  just  went 
to  them,  and  I  said,  "I  think  that  that  room  could  be  so 
beautiful."   It  had  these  big  brown  curtains;  you  entered  it  by 
pushing  aside  some  big  awful  brown  curtains,  and  what  is  now  the 
sculpture  court  that  leads  to  it  was  sort  of  a  black  hole. 
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I  don't  know  if  you  were  aware  that  they  boarded  up  the 
doors  to  make  them  smaller,  and  I  realized  that  they  were  big 
doorways,  so  we  had  all  of  those  things  above --those 
friezes- -renewed.   Anyway,  I  could  see  the  basic  beauty  of  that 
room.   I'm  kind  of  a  suppressed  architect,  and  I  could  just  see 
what  it  would  do  for  not  only  the  museum,  but  the  room  itself. 
The  glass  part  was  painted  over.   Did  you  know  that?   It  was 
painted  black  during  the  war,  and  the  black  had  never  been 
removed. 

Crawford:   So  you  could  see  what  that  space  could  become. 

Wattis:    Yes.   I  had  all  that  taken  off,  and  the  doorways  had  all  that 

extra  stuff  they  put  around  them  to  make  them  smaller  taken  off 
so  that  the  doorways  were  opened  up.   The  room  was  just  a  new 
room.   It  had  the  stage  taken  out.   I'm  sorry  we  didn't  put  in 
wooden  floors  instead  of  the  marble.   The  marble  was  already 
there,  and  we  had  to  do  quite  a  lot  of  new  marble  work.   I'm 
sorry  we  didn't  put  in  wooden  floors.   It  would  have  been  a 
better  room,  I  think.   Less  noisy  and  a  warmer  feeling. 

Crawford:   Didn't  the  museum  have  a  big  formal  dinner  there  two  years  ago 
for  you? 

Wattis:    I'll  tell  you,  they  gave  a  party  for  me  when  the  rotunda  was 

opened—and  there  was  another  citation  from  Mayor  Feinstein- -and 
what  they  did  was  they  had  all  the  treasures  of  the  museum  in  a 
big  show.   They  borrowed  things  that  were  promised  gifts,  and  it 
really  looked  smashing,  and  I  think  it  was  a  kind  of  a 
reception. 

The  dinner  that  they  gave  for  me  later  in  that  room  was 
just  before  I  dissolved  the  foundation.   I  was  glad  for  that. 
It  was  for  things  I  had  done  in  the  past  for  the  museum.   That 
was  shortly  before  I  had  dissolved  the  foundation,  and  it  was  a 
wonderful  dinner. 

Crawford:   Would  you  like  to  mention  some  of  the  museum  directors  and  staff 
here? 

Wattis:    I  knew  Grace  Morley,  who  was  succeeded  by  George  Cutler.   Then 
came  Gerald  Nordland,  then  Harry  Hopkins  and  now  Jack  Lane.   At 
first  the  staff  was  small.   We  all  knew  them  well.   I  think  the 
directors  did  a  lot  of  curating  until  we  got  Graham  Beal.   And 
now  we  have  several  curators,  John  Caldwell,  and  one  for  videos 
and  photography. 
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Thouehts  on  the  Future  of  Public  and  Private  Philanthropy 


Crawford:  In  your  opinion,  what  will  be  the  future  of  private  philanthropy 
such  as  you  have  known  it? 


Wattis: 


Crawford 

Wattis: 


Crawford 


Wattis: 


Crawford: 


Wattis: 


That  I  don't  know.   I  think  it's  more  essential  than  ever 
because  of  the  change  in  the  tax  laws.   I  think  Reagan's  idea 
was  that  people  would  have  more  income  if  they  reduced  the 
taxes,  and  consequently,  that  there  would  be  more  capacity  for 
private  giving,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  it's  worked  out  that  way. 
I'm  quite  sure  it  hasn't  worked  out  that  way.   So  I  think 
they've  just  got  to  depend  on  the  generosity  of  people  and  how 
they  feel  about  things.   I'm  continuing  my  gifts. 

But  it's  less  advantageous  to  give  privately? 

Oh,  definitely.   Definitely  less  advantageous.   So  what  you're 
giving  now  is  really  from  generosity  because  there's  not  a  great 
deal  of  tax  advantage.   That's  altered  people's  viewpoint.   Many 
of  the  gifts,  I  think,  have  been  given  for  tax-advantage 
purposes- -many  in  the  past  when  the  deduction  was  high. 


The  National  Endowment  even  seems  threatened  now. 
about  not  renewing  the  NEA. 


There  is  talk 


Oh,  I  know.   I  feel  very  strongly  about  that.   And  Jesse 
Helms--!  feel  that  they  should  allow  the  freedom.   If  you  look 
over  the  history  of  it,  I  think  there  are  very  few  infractions. 
The  Robert  Mapplethorpe  case  is  really  an  exception.   Most 
[artists]  are  within  the  realm  of  decency.   I  really  do  think 
so. 

What  about  a  show  that  some  consider  indecent? 
Mapplethorpe- -should  that  be  seen? 

That's  been  given  a  lot  of  places  without  any  comment.   That's 
his  life.   I  saw  a  film  of  his  the  other  night.   It  was  on  loan 
to  me.   That  was  his  life,  and  that's  part  of  life,  you  know.   I 
guess  many  of  his  films  were  made  in  a  bathhouse  he  frequented 
in  New  York.   That  life  isn't  everybody's  life,  and  it's  pretty 
shocking  to  some  people .   I  was  shocked  when  I  looked  at  those 
pictures,  but  he  was  a  beautiful  photographer,  too.   I  think 
it's  amazing  how  when  the  subject  matter  was  publicized  how 
absolutely  jammed  those  shows  became. 

So  people  didn't  feel  that  strongly  about  it,  and  it  wasn't 
going  to  deter  them  from  looking  at  it.   I  think  probably  Jesse 
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Helms  himself  has  looked  at  it  plenty,  too.   [laughs]   I'm  not 
puritan  at  all.   I  don't  think  that  those  things  were  any  worse 
than  a  lot  of  things. 


A  New  Life 


Crawford:   We've  talked  about  the  fact  that  your  foundation  was  the  most 

personal  foundation,  certainly,  that  I've  run  across.   You  said 
that  you  ran  it  the  way  you  did  because  of  a  trust  to  your 
husband. 

Wattis:    I  felt  a  responsibility.   I  think  that  is  the  key  reason, 

really.   I  felt  a  responsibility  to  do  something  successful  and 
meaningful  with  the  foundation.   I  felt  a  real  responsibility 
about  that . 

Crawford:   And  you're  happy  with  what  you  did?  You're  satisfied? 

Wattis:    I'm  happy,  and  I  really  think  he  would  be  very  happy  and  proud. 
I  really  do,  [although]  I  don't  think  he  would  have  done  it. 
[ laughs ] 

Crawford:   What  would  he  have  done  differently? 

Wattis:    I  don't  know  that  it  would  have  even  followed  the  direction  that 
it  did.   I  don't  know.   We  hadn't  had  it  long  enough,  you  know, 
and  it  wasn't  that  big.   It  wasn't  that  big.   It  wasn't  really  a 
very  important  part  of  his  life,  I  don't  think. 

Crawford:   Not  that  he  was  ungenerous,  but  he  wouldn't  have  focussed  on  it 
as  you  did? 

Wattis:  Maybe  and  maybe  not. 

Crawford:  Would  he  have  made  the  foundation  as  large  as  it  got  to  be? 

Wattis:  I  don't  know.   Probably  larger. 

Crawford:  Probably  larger? 

Wattis:    Yes,  I  think  a  lot  of  things  would  have  happened.   It  might  have 
been  even  larger.   I  don't  know.   It's  very  difficult  for  me  to 
say  what  would  have  happened. 

Crawford:   Of  course,  but  why  do  you  think  so? 
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Wattis : 

Crawford 

Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 


I'd  really  rather  not  conjecture  on  that. 
what  he  would  have  done. 


I  really  have  no  idea 


What  was  Mr.  Wattis  like  at  the  end  of  his  life? 

Oh,  the  same  as  he  always  was --very  pleasant,  affable. 
Everybody  liked  Pat.   Everybody  liked  him  very,  very  much, 
gregarious.   He  liked  people.   He  still  kept  up  his  duck 
shooting- -everything- -doing  exactly  the  same  thing. 


Very 


He  died  very  suddenly,  you  know.   You  didn't  know  that?  We 
had  just  spent  the  weekend  in  the  country.   We'd  gone  up  there 
for  some  parties,  and  we  were  planning  to  go  with  Bob  and  Jean 
Haney  to  Honolulu  on,  I  believe  it  was,  a  Wednesday  to  play  some 
golf  and  have  a  nice  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  out  taking  a  golf  lesson  and 
came  home  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  was  a  call.   Dr.  Wilbur 
wanted  me  to  call  him.   I  thought,  "What  for?   I  don't  even  go 
to  Dr.  Wilbur  anymore."   So  I  called  Pat's  secretary,  who  was  in 
the  office,  and  I  said,  "What  does  Dr.  Wilbur  want  with  me?" 
And  she  was  crying.   Pat  had  died  in  his  office  that  afternoon. 

No  advance  warning? 

No.   I  never  found  out.   He'd  had  lunch  with  somebody,  but  I've 
never  been  able  to  find  out  who  he  had  lunch  with.   Maybe 
somebody  he  met  on  the  street  or  somebody  that  didn't  connect. 
Anyway,  he  died  very,  very  suddenly. 

How  old  was  he  at  that  time? 

I  think  about  seventy  when  he  died,  maybe  sixty-nine.   People 
called  me,  and  they  said,  "Oh,  how  terrible  that  you  weren't 
able  to  prepare  for  it."   I  can  tell  you  that  I  think  I  was 
blessed  by  having  him  go  like  that.   As  I  grow  older  and  see  so 
many  of  my  friends  having  husbands  that  are  just  —  seeing  people 
hang  on  and  hang  on.   I  think  I  was  blessed  to  have  him  go  like 
that,  really.   It  was  a  shock,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  picked  up 
my  life  and  began  to  lead  it. 

I  think  I  have  the  ability--!  really  do --when  something's 
over  to  say,  "The  door's  closed  on  that  chapter  of  my  life."   I 
felt  suddenly  it  was  already  in  the  past. 


I  think  it's  the  best  way. 
the  past. 


I'm  not  a  person  that  dwells  in 
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Crawford:   No,  I  can  see  that  you're  not.   And  perhaps  you  could  do  that 
because  your  relationship  was  so  close. 

Wattis:     I  think  that,  and  I  think  maybe  that's  the  way  I  am.   At  that 

time  I  thought,  "I  don't  think  I  ever  want  to  marry  again."   I'd 
seen  a  lot  of  my  friends  remarry  and  things  hadn't  worked  out, 
and  I  just  didn't  want  anything  like  that  to  happen  to  me.   So  I 
began  to  build  another  life. 

Crawford:   You  took  over  the  foundation- - 

Wattis:    That  helped,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  business  things  that  went 

on.   I  was  kept  very  busy.   I  was  still  on  Pacific  Avenue,  and  I 
had  the  Sonoma  County  ranch  that  I  had  to  sell.   I  decided  to 
sell  the  ranch,  and  I  had  to  look  after  all  those  things.   You 
see,  the  ranch  was  still  there- -furnished.   It  was  a  real 
responsibility  to  take  care  of  that. 

Crawford:   And  the  children  didn't  want  to  keep  it? 

Wattis:    Well,  Paul  had  his  business  down  south,  and  Carol  was  living  in 
Rancho  Santa  Fe .   She  was  living  down  south  at  that  time.   They 
weren't  interested  in  the  ranch.   They'd  loved  it,  but  they  were 
through  with  it,  too.   So  I  had  that  to  sell. 

And  then  I  was  in  my  Pacific  Avenue  house,  which  was  quite 
exposed.   The  house  opened  into  a  garden- -big  gardens  —  and  there 
was  a  staircase  to  my  bedroom  terrace.   I  had  a  terrace  outside 
of  my  bedroom  door.   It  was  3377  Pacific  on  the  first  block 
where  there  are  houses  only  on  one  side  of  the  street.   It  was 
next  to  the  Humes --Jack  Humes 's  house. 

I  felt  exposed  in  that  house.  The  Presidio  was  across  the 
street.  Things  were  getting  kind  of  iffy  in  that  neighborhood. 
I  know  that  we  had  stopped  walking  our  dogs  at  night.  We  had  a 
couple  of  dogs,  and  we'd  all  go  out  after  dinner.  We'd  see  our 
neighbors  walking  their  dogs,  and  we'd  see  a  lot  of  friends  that 
had  their  dogs.  But  we  stopped  that. 

Crawford:   So  you  sold  it  when? 

Wattis:    Let's  see,  Pat  had  been  gone --it  was  in  July.   I  went  down  to 
spend  the  weekend  with  Carol,  who  lived  at  Rancho  Santa  Fe. 
We'd  been  going  a  long  time  to  this  place,  Pauma  Valley,  and 
they  were  building  some  new  small  houses  over  there.   I  said, 
"Why  don't  we  go  over  to  Pauma,  and  we'll  have  lunch."  There 
was  a  country  club- -very  nice.   So  we  went  over,  and  I  ended  up 
buying  a  house  that  day!   [laughs]  Impulsively,  I  bought  a 
little  house. 


The  Thomas  Church  garden  at  3377  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
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I  came  home,  and  I  thought,  "I  think  I'll  start  looking  for 
apartments."   This  was  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  I  was  in  high 
gear  that  week.   This  is  what  kept  me  busy. 

So  I  looked  at  some  apartments.   I  first  thought  I  wanted 
to  look  at  —  number  one  was  1000  California- -you  know  that  one  on 
the  corner  across  from  the  Pacific  Union  Club.   Well,  the 
apartments  were  just  terrible.   Just  awful.   And  then  I  saw 
this  [Washington  Street],  and  I  said,  "I'll  buy  it."   I  was  very 
impulsive.   It  wasn't  as  airy  as  this  then.   This  room  wasn't 
here.   It  was  very  dark. 

Crawford:   You  added  this? 

Wattis:    No,  but  this  area  wasn't  open  at  all.   There  was  a  window  seat 

along  there,  and  no  access  to  this  at  all.   The  walls  were  dark, 
the  ceiling  was  dark.   It  was  a  forbidding  place.   It  was 
dreary.   But  I  could  see  exactly  how  I  wanted  it,  and  I  said, 
"I'll-  take  it."   I  bought  the  two  places  inside  of  a  week  or 
something. 

Crawford:  When  was  that? 

Wattis:  That  was  the  summer  after  Pat  died.   It  was  the  summer  of  '71. 

Crawford:  And  you've  never  regretted  it? 

Wattis:  No. 

Crawford:  Good  for  you.   That's  been  a  hallmark  of  your  life,  I  would  say. 

Wattis:    Well,  I'm  a  decisive  person.   I  make  decisions,  and  for  the  most 
part,  I  think  they've  been  right.   I'm  not  always  sure, 
but—instant  decisions.   I  think  I  bought  this  apartment  just 
like  this:   "I'll  buy  it." 


Looking  Back 


Crawford:   Were  there  foundation  activities  that  you  regretted  ever? 

Wattis:    No,  no,  no.   Oh,  maybe  I  would  have  given  more  to  some  things. 
I  don't  know.   You  have  no  idea  how  many  things  came  into  me. 
You  say,  "How  did  I  find  this?"  You've  said  that  several  times. 
I  had  a  myriad,  myriad,  myriad  of  things.   Some  of  them  very, 
very  attractive.  Many  of  them  we  were  interested  in.  We  had  to 
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Crawford 
Wattis: 

Crawford; 
Wattis: 

Crawford 
Wattis: 


comply  first  with  our  budget,  and  it  had  to  be  something  we  were 
interested  in. 

But  I  was  always  looking  for  diversification.   I  was  always 
sort  of  seeking  something.   We  didn't  want  to  be  known  as  an  art 
foundation,  so  we  were  always  looking  for  things  like  the 
[Pacific  Presbyterian  Medical  Foundation]  hospice --we  helped  the 
hospice  get  started—and  a  lot  of  things  of  that  nature.   I  was 
invited  to  the  University  of  California  Medical  School  in  San 
Francisco  and  given  the  treatment,  you  know,  to  do  a  room, 
maybe,  and  maybe  even  to  do  the  whole  medical  school.   They 
said,  "You  can  have  your  name  on  it  and  everything." 


Did  that  mean  very  much  to  you? 
things? 


Did  you  want  the  Wattis  name  on 


No.   I  didn't  care  about  that  at  all.   That  wasn't  a  selling 
point  to  me  ever,  ever,  ever.   It  was  nice  when  they  did  it,  but 
that  did  not  guide  us  in  any  way,  or  guide  me. 

How  would  you  describe  your  life? 

[chuckles]  I  don't  know.   I  have  no  idea.   I  think  it's  been  a 
very  satisfying  life,  I  guess.   I  just  don't  know. 


Let  me  make  my  question  a  little  more  specific: 
the  most  rewarding  things  about  your  life? 


what  have  been 


I  think  my  family.   I  think  I'm  very,  very  fortunate  to  have 
lived  the  life  that  I  have  lived.   I  feel  that  I've  had  some 
real  breaks  in  life  to  have  been  able  to  live  such  a  happy 
life-- 


Crawford:   In  retrospect  is  there  anything  you  might  have  done  differently 
that  you  can  think  of? 

Wattis:    I  just  can't  think  of  anything  that  I  might  have  done.   I  might 
seek  and  look  back  and- -I  don't  know.   I'm  looking  at  the  way 
things  have  turned  out.   Things  have  turned  out  well  for  me,  so 
I  guess  I've  made  some  of  the  right  moves.   That's  all  I  can 
say.   [chuckles] 

Crawford:   You're  obviously  a  very  healthy  person  and  very  energetic.   To 
what  do  you  attribute  that?  And  adventuresome- -maybe  that  is 
the  key  word. 
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Wattis : 


Crawford: 

Wattis: 

Crawford: 
Wattis: 

Crawford: 

Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 


Crawford: 
Wattis: 


I  do  think  you  have  to  go  back  into  your  genes.   I  don't  know. 
I  certainly  wasn't  pampered  as  a  child.   I  wasn't  pampered.   I 
wasn't  given  into  or  spoiled.   There  were  too  many  kids  around, 
you  know.   I  think  that  love  of  adventure  has  always  been  there, 
and  I  don't  know  where  it  came  from.   I  still  get  proposals  for 
trips  I'd  love  to  go  on.   The  one  thing  that  I'm  disappointed  in 
now  is  that  I  can't  do  all  those  things  that  I'd  love  to  be 
doing. 


Don't  you  feel  you  will,  though? 

No.   I  think  I've  had  too  many  things, 
slightly  lame.   [laughs] 

No  more  trips  up  the  Niger? 


I  think  I'll  always  be 


Oh,  I  don't  think  I'll  do  anything  like  that  anymore.   No.  No 
more  trips  up  the  Niger  River. 

What  do  you  have  planned? 

I  may  go  to  Spain  with  the  museum  in  the  fall,  but  I'd  like  to 
go  only  if  Carol,  my  daughter,  goes  with  me.   I  think  I've 
reached  that  time  of  life.   That  makes  me  unhappy,  too,  when  I 
think  how  I  barged  around  the  world. 

I  have  a  feeling  you  will  again. 
Maybe ,  maybe . 

Well,  I  think  you've  got  enough  of  me!   [laughs]  In  fact 
I'll  tell  you,  you've  dredged  out  things  that  I've  forgotten 
about.   You've  dredged  out  the  past  parts  of  my  life  that 
receded  so  far  that  I  haven't  thought  about  them  for  years.   I 
suppose  one  only  thinks  of  the  more  recent  things. 

You've  been  talking  about  the  foundation,  which  was  what 
your  focus  was,  of  course.   It  seems  to  me  my  friends  have  —  and 
I  still  have  some  of  the  same  old  friends—but  we  don't  see  each 
other  as  much  anymore.   You  know,  some  of  them  have  moved  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  I'm  here.   My  life  has  changed  because  I've 
developed  a  lot  of  new  associates  as  my  life  has  changed.   I've 
seen  more  of  people  that  are  doing  things  that  I'm  doing  now. 

Well,  you're  very  involved  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  city. 

I  guess  I  am,  and  I'm  trying  to  pry  myself  loose,  and  I'm  having 
a  terrible  time,  [laughs]  But  they  don't  want  to  see  you  go.  I 
know  that  one . 
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I'm  going  to  the  museum  campaign  meeting  this  afternoon. 
There  is  an  opera  board  meeting  that  I  will  have  to  miss,  but 
I'm  on  the  building  committee  for  the  new  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Crawford:   A  whole  new  chapter. 

Wattis:    A  whole  new  chapter  that  will  be.   I'm  not  as  involved  in  the 

museum  now,  although  I'm  still  on  the  acquisitions  committee  at 
the  Fine  Arts  [de  Young  Museum]  even  though  I'm  a  trustee 
emeritus.   I  still  go  to  those. 

Crawford:   Well,  it's  a  wonderful,  full  life. 

Wattis:    You've  made  me  talk  about  myself,  which  is  something  I  don't 
ordinarily  do.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  approach  is  that  I 
really  try  when  I'm  with  people  to  make  them  talk  about 
themselves . 

Crawford:   But  it's  kind  of  enjoyable,  isn't  it,  to  bring  it  back? 

Wattis:    Yes.   You've  made  me  dredge  up  a  lot  of  happy  memories.   Really, 
you  have . 


Transcribers:   Sandra  Tantalo  and  Caroline  Nagel 
Final  Typist:   Caroline  Nagel 
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TAPE  GUIDE-  -Phyllis  Wattis 

[Interview  1:   June  11,  1990] 

Tape  1,  side  A 

Tape  1,  side  B  ' 

Tape  2,  side  A 

[Interview  2:   June  19,  1990] 

Tape  3,  side  A  3^ 

Tape  3,  side  B 

[Interview  3:   June  26,  1990] 

Tape  4,  side  A 

Tape  4,  side  B  ^1 

Tape  5,  side  A 

Tape  5,  side  B 

[Interview  4:   July  11,  1990] 
Tape  6,  side  A 
Tape  6,  side  B 


Tape  6,  side  A 


Tape  7,  side  A 
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Ill  Appendix  A 

THE  PAUL  L.  AND  PHYLLIS  WATTIS  FOUNDATION 
GRANT  POLICIES 

The  Paul  L.  and  Phyllis  Wattis  Foundation  is  a  family  foundation,  whose  grantmaking  activities  respond  in  substantial  part  to  the  philan 
thropic  interests  of  its  original  founders,  Paul  L.  and  Phyllis  Wattis.  It  is  "a  private  foundation"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  and  it  has  been  determined  to  be  exempt  from  state  and  federal  taxation  except  for  the  excise  tax  on  its  net  investment 
income.  It  is  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law  on  private  foundations,  including  a  required  minimum  annual  distribution. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  directors  of  the  Foundation  that  its  support  be  limited  primarily  to  organizations  that 
are  located  within  or  serve  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  The  Foundation's  primary  goal  is,  as  in  the  past,  to 
concentrate  its  grants  for  major  projects  where  the  Foundation  can  make  a  significant  contribution  itself  or  in 
acting  as  a  catalyst  to  attract  other  money. 


AREAS  OF  SUPPORT 


Preferred  areas  of  support  at  the  present  time  are  the  following: 

[1  ]       THE  VISUAL  AND  PERFORMING  ARTS: 

[2]        SECONDARY  EDUCATION:  AND 

[3]        THOSE  CHARITIES  WHICH,  IN  THE  PAST,  HAVE  BEEN  SUP 
PORTED  BY  THE  FOUNDERS  OR  IN  WHICH  THE  FOUNDATION 
HAS  AN  ON-GOING  INTEREST  IN  CONTINUED  SUPPORT. 

Generally  speaking,  the  foundation  will  NOT  consider  the  following  types  of 
grants: 

[1  ]        GRANTS  OR  LOANS  TO  INDIVIDUALS: 

[2]        GRANTS  TO  ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  DETER 
MINED  TO  BE  CHARITABLE  AND  TAX  EXEMPT: 

[3]        GRANTS  TO  ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH  HAVE  OPERATING 

BUDGETS  SO  LARGE  THAT  THE  FOUNDATION'S  CONTRIBUTION 
WOULD  BE  RELATIVELY  INSIGNIFICANT:  AND 

[4]        GRANTS  TO  EDUCATIONAL  OR  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH 
ARE  PRIMARILY  TAX  SUPPORTED. 


The  foundation  will  consider  only  written  requests,  preferably  on  a  letterhead  containing  the  names  of  the 
directors  and  officers,  and  would  prefer  that  no  elaborate  presentations  be  submitted  unless  specifically  re 
quested.  The  request  should  include  a  concise  statement  of  the  need,  the  amount  of  the  grant  being  re 
quested,  other  actions  being  taken  to  fill  the  need,  and  a  statement  of  the  control  to  be  used  in  expending  the 
funds. 


ADDRESS:    220  BUSH  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA  94104 
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Appendix  B 
September  1988 


EXHIBIT  A 
Plan  of  Complete  Liquidation 


Distributee 

Board  of  Trustees 

Stanford  University  School  of 

Business 

Stanford,  CA  94305 
Attention:  Ms.  Carol  Marchick 

Associate  Dean 

Graduate  School  of  Business 


Amount 


$250,000 


Board  of  Trustees 

Stanford  University  School  of 

Business 

Stanford,  CA  94305 
Attention:  Ms.  Carol  Marchick 

Associate  Dean 

Graduate  School  of  Business 


The  greatest  whole  number  of 
shares  of  common  stock  of 
General  Electric  Company  having 
a  value  (based  upon  the  closing 
price  of  such  shares  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  on  the 
trading  day  immediately  preced 
ing  the  date  of  distribution) 
of  $1,200,000,  but  not  to 
exceed  30,000  shares. 


-1- 
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Distributee 

Stanford  University 
Art  Department 
Cummings  Art  Building 
Stanford,  CA  94305 


Amount 

The  greatest  whole  number  of 
shares  of  common  stock  of 
General  Electric  Company  having 
a  value  (based  upon  the  closing 
price  of  such  shares  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  on  the 
trading  day  immediately  preced 
ing  the  date  of  distribution) 
of  $1,200,000,  but  not  to 
exceed  30,000  shares. 


Bellannine  College  Preparatory 

850  Elm  Street 

San  Jose,  CA  95126 

Attention:   Rev.  Gerald  T.  Wade,  S.J, 


$1,000,000 


San   Francisco   Conservatory  of 

Music 

1201  Ortega  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94116 
Attention:  Mr.  Milton  Salkind 


$500,000 


San  Francisco  Education  Fund 
149  New  Montgomery  Street, 

Suite  608 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 


$100,000 


-2- 
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Distributee  Amount 

Katherine  Delmar  Burke  School  $75,000 

7070  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94121 


The  Branson  School  $75,000 

P.  0.  Box  887 
Ross,  CA  94957 


Gate  School  $75,000 

P.  0.  Box  68 
Carpenteria,  CA  93013 


Crystal  Springs  &  Upland  School  $75,000 

400  Uplands  Drive 
Hillsborough,  CA  94010 


Foxcroft  School  $75,000 

Middleburg,  VA  22117 


Lick  Wilmerding  School  $75,000 

755  Ocean  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94112 

Attention:   Mr.  Douglas  G.  Moore 


San  Francisco  Day  School  $75,000 

350  Masonic  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94118 
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Distributee  Amount 

San  Francisco  University  $75,000 

High  School 
3065  Jackson  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94115 


Santa  Catalina  School  $75,000 

Mark  Thomas  Drive 
Monterey,  CA  93940 


Urban  School  $75,000 

1563  Page  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117 
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Distributee 

San  Francisco  Museum  of 

Modern  Art 

Van  Ness  Avenue  at  McAllister 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


Amount 

The  greatest  whole  number  of 
shares  of  common  stock  of 
General  Electric  Company  having 
a  value  (based  upon  the  closing 
price  of  such  shares  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  on  the 
trading  day  immediately  preced 
ing  the  date  of  distribution) 
of  $5,000,000,  but  not  to 
exceed  125,000  shares. 
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Distributee 

California  Academy  of  Sciences 
Golden  Gate  Park 
San  Francisco,  CA  94118 
Attention:  Dr.  Frank  H.  Talbot 


Amount 

The  greatest  whole  number  of 
shares  of  common  stock  of 
General  Electric  Company  having 
a  value  (based  upon  the  closing 
price  of  such  shares  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  on  the 
trading  day  immediately  preced 
ing  the  date  of  distribution) 
of  $1,000,000,  but  not  to 
exceed  25,000  shares. 


The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San 

Francisco 
Legion  of  Honor 
Lincoln  Park 
San  Francisco,  CA  94121 


The  greatest  whole  number  of 
shares  of  common  stock  of 
General  Electric  Company  having 
a  value  (based  upon  the  closing 
price  of  such  shares  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  on  the 
trading  day  immediately  preced 
ing  the  date  of  distribution) 
of  $1,000,000,  but  not  to 
exceed  25,000  shares. 
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Distributee  Amount 

Exploratorium  $1,000,000 

3601  Lyon  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94121 


San  Francisco  Opera  Association  $1,000,000 

War  Memorial  Opera  House 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


San  Francisco  Symphony  $500,000 

Association 
Davies  Symphony  Hall 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Attention:  Mrs.  Joachim  Bechtle 
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Distributee  Amount 

San  Francisco  Symphony  $500,000 

Association 
Davies  Symphony  Hall 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Attention:  Mrs.  Joachim  Bechtle 


Smith-Kettlewell  Eye  $1,000,000 

Research  Institute 
2232  Webster  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94115 
Attention:  Mr.  C.  T.  Gamble, 
President 


Audubon  Society  $1,000,000 

Western  Regional  Office 
555  Audubon  Place 
Sacramento,  CA  95825 


or 


The  Nature  Conservancy  of 

California 

785  Market  Street,  3rd  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 


or 
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Distributee  Amount 

Ducks  Unlimited 
National  Headquarters 
P.O.  Box  66300 
Chicago,  IL  60666 


University  of  California  at  Irvine  $500,000 

College  of  Medicine 
Department  of  Psychiatry 
Irvine,  CA   92712 


Stanford  University  $500,000 

Department  of  Psychiatry 
Room  No.  TD114 
Stanford,  CA  94305 


San  Francisco  Hearing  and  $500,000 

Speech  Center 
1234  Divisidero  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94118 
Attention:  Dr.  Rayford  Reddell 


Pacific  Presbyterian  Medical  $500,000 

Center 

2333  Buchanan  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94115 


Children's  Hospital  of  $250,000 

San  Francisco 
3700  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94118 
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Distributee  Amount 

Hearing  Society  for  the  Bay  Area  $250,000 

20  Tenth  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  9A103 


Asian  Art  Museum  Foundation  $1,000,000 

Golden  Gate  Park 

San  Francisco,  CA  94118 

Attention:  Mrs.  Brayton  Wilbur 


University  Art  Museum  $100,000 

University  of  California 
2625  Durant  Avenue 
Berkeley,  CA  94720 


Coyote  Point  Museum  $100,000 

Coyote  Point 

San  Mateo,  CA  94401 


Episcopal  Sanctuary  $500,000 

P.  0.  Box  42580 

San  Francisco,  CA  94142 

Attention:  Rev.  William  B.  Nern,  Jr. 
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Distributee  Amount 

San  Francisco  Ballet  $250,000 

Association 

455  Franklin  Street  Center 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


KQED,  Inc.  $100,000 

500  8th  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

Attention:  Mr.  Anthony  Tiano 


Northern  California  Grantmakers  $75,000 

Summer  Youth  Project 

116  New  Montgomery  Street,  #742 

San  Francisco,  CA.  94105 


American  Conservatory  Theater  $250,000 

450  Geary  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
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Appendix    G 


EEN0UERRA 


Proclamation 


WHEREAS:  VALENTINE'S  DAY  is  traditionally  a  time  to 
provide  special  recognition  for  special  people  and  San 
Francisco  is  proud  to  express  its  special  RESPECT  and 
AFFECTION  for  a  very  unique  and  treasured  friend  of 
The  City,   PHYLLIS  WATTIS  whose  decades  of  civic 
leadership  and  love  for  The  City  have  significantly 
benefit  ted  San  Francisco,  and 

WHEREAS:  PHYLLIS  WATTIS  has  played  a  significant  role 
in  the  cultural  life  of  San  Francisco,  through 
challenging  and  difficult  times  she  stood  ready  to 
significantly  assist  the  SYMPHONY,  The  OPERA,  The 
BALLET,  The  San  Francisco  MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART,  the 
ASIAN  ART  MUSEUM,  the  FINE  ARTS  MUSEUMS,  the 
CALIFORNIA  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  and  countless  other 
worthy  cultural  organizations  in  maintaining  the 
worldwide  reputations  for  excellence  of  these 
important  San  Francisco  cultural  institutions,  now 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT  I,  Art  Agnos ,  Mayor  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  do  hereby  in 
recognition  and  honor  of  her  distinguished  support  for 
the  arts  and  her  civic  spirit,  proclaim  PHYLLIS 
WATTIS,  to  be  San  Francisco's  VALENTINE,   and  proclaim 
February  14,  1989  to  be 

PHYLLIS  WATTIS  DAY 
IN  SAY  FRANCISCO 


IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  to  be  affixed. 
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SM  frmdta  Qpvaulr 


Wedmtdoy ,  S*pt«mb«r  2 1 . 1 988 


.     _  f»  I  TVf  *MOM4X,-n«  MKMOS  , 

F»wndot»o,i  President  Phyflb  WsrH«  MiW  >H«  WM  prev«]  tt  hejvej  kept  the  dbrribution  private 

'Checks  Are  in  the  Mail' 


00  Michael  McCat* 
CftrwUrte  JM0T  S/HMr 

1  1  'i  net  city  dtcldinf  how  to  five  away  B» 
million. 

And  now  that  it  i  done.  Phyllis  Wants  Is  reliev 
ed. 

She  It  president  of  the  Paul  L  aad  Phy  iili  WatUa 
Foundation,  which  yeaterday  announced  that  it  baa 
dissolved  and  distributed  all  of  its  aaseta  —  totaling 
more  than  926  million  —  to  orf  antatlooi  around  th« 
Bay  Are*. 

"I'm  rather  proud  of  the  way  I  kept  It  private 
over  the  put  months,"  the  elderly  widow  said  dur 
Inf  an  Interview  yesterday  In  her  Paci/lc  Heights 
home.  "I  did  all  the  spade  work  myself  surreptltoue- 
ly.  1  didn't  want  anyone  etoe's  Input" 

The  Paul  L  aad  Pbyllla  Wattia  Foundation  baa 
been  a  major  contributor  to  local  organisation!  since 
Ita  formation  in  1M&  Mr*.  WatUa  baa  served  aa 
prcaident  of  tbe  foundation  since  the  death  lo  1971 
of  her  husband,  Paul,  a  prominent  Ssn  Fnndaco 
bvajBcaaman,  dvtc  leader  and  sportsman.  ' 

lira.  Wattia,  who  la  In  her  late  7f*.  said  ih« 
dadd«d  to  "wrap  up"  tbe  foundation  In  part  beeaus* 
"I'm  letting  to  the  point  where  I  may  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  with  It  myaelf  personally  to  supervise  ev- 
—  even  though  1  feel  great  now." 


;         She  added  that  she  waa  not  comfortable  witj»  > 
,the  prospect  of  havtnf  to  turn  over  all  the  supervise 
rv  duties  to  "an  impersonal"  foundation  director. 

vt  alway*  been  a  handa-oa  penoa."  ahe  slid 
\     • 

"Please  tell  everyone  the  checks  are  In  the 
null,"  she  added  with  a  laugh.  'The  foundation  la 


dissolved." 

Among  the  recipients 

•  98  million  to  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  for  the  construction  of  a  new  wlm1 

•  92.4  million  to  Stanford  University  t3  endow 
two  faculty  positions  —  one  In  buslneas,  the  other  jn 
the  humaniUea. 

•  9000,000  to  Stanford  for  medical  research 

•  9290,000  to  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  to  fund  tta  matrii  program. 

•  9900,000  to  the  V tailing  Nurses  and  Hospice  of 
San  Fraociac*,  which  provides  home  care  to  the 
terminally  01. 

•  91  millton  to  Smith  KetUewell  Eye  Research, 
Foundation  of  San  Fnndaco. 

•  91  million  to  BeOarmlite  College  Preparatory 
la  Saa  Jose  for  scholarahlpa. 

•  9800.000  to  the  Episcopal  Sanctuary  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  heneleaa  in  Sea  Francisco. 

•  91  million  to  the  California  Academy  pf  Scl- 
eecea. 

•  91  million  to  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
Youth  Orchejtrt,  hKhidloi]  oommiask>ainf  new* 
works.  » 

•  91  mlOioji  M  the  Expioratoriuin  science  loach-  : 
m program,   •  H .%    e        » »  •  «•          •  '* 

•  91  million  (o  the  Saa  Franciaco  Open  Aesoci«-| 
tlon  to  fund  two  new  productions. 

•  91  Billion  to  the  Asian  Art  Museum.  :; 

•  9)  cnlibop  to  the  Legion  of  Honor  Museum,     i 
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Appendix  F 

San  Francisco  Opera  Magazine 

1989  season 


An  Angel?  In  Lulu? 


By  STEPHANIE  SALTER 

In  the  world  ot  opera  there  are  phi 
lanthropic  "angels,"  and  then  there  is 
Phyllis  Wattis.  a  remarkably  generous  San 
Franciscan  and  a  very  special  friend  of  San 
Francisco  Opera. 

'With  any  art,  I  think  you  have  to  be 
exposed  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  things  to 
really  know  what  it  is  you  are  seeing/'  says 
Mrs.  Wattis,  whose  Si  million  grant  to  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  last  year  included 
making  Alban  Berg's  Lulu  a  reality  in  this 
season's  repertoire.  "You  may  not  like 
something  new,  but  it  is  vitally  important 
to  the  art  form  that  you  are  exposed  to  it." 
Says  San  Francisco  Opera  General 
Director  Lotfi  Mansouri,  "It  is  wonderful 
to  have  a  supporter  like  Phyllis,  someone 
with  so  much  vision,  who  wants  to  pro 
vide  the  means  for  stimulating  new  crea 
tions  and  expanding  the  modern  reper 
toire." 

Born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Mrs. 
Wattis  moved  to  San  Francisco  with  her 
husband,  the  late  Paul  L.  Wattis,  before  a 
bridge  ever  spanned  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  city  has  been  her  treasured  home 
ever  since.  Inveterate  patrons  of  the  arts, 
she  and  Mr.  Wattis  set  up  the  Paul  L.  and 
Phyllis  C.  Wattis  Foundation  in  1958  to 
provide  annual  funding  to  a  variety  of  Bay 
Area  cultural,  educational  and  scientific 
organizations.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wattis  in  1971  and  a  sizable  increase  in  the 
Foundation's  financial  base,  Phyllis  Wattis 
set  about  familiarizing  herself  with  the 
nuts-and-bolts  of  the  operation. 

'I  had  to  learn  all  the  ropes— the  legal 
aspect  I'd  known  nothing  about,"  she  says. 
"It  took  a  little  while  to  put  my  thinking  in 
order." 

A  very  little  while.  Mrs.  Wattis  took 
to  the  organized  giving  of  money  like  a 
duck  to  water.  Each  year  she  guided  the 
Foundation's  philanthropy,  which  began 
to  total  more  than  $1  million  annually.  In 
1983,  she  waded  even  deeper  into  the 
opera  tributary  of  the  river  Art  and 

Stephanie  Baiter  is  a  San  Francisco  Exa 
miner  opinion  columnist,  opera  lover  and 
sometime  supernumerary. 


decided  to  underwrite  her  first  full- 
fledged  production. 

Her  only  stipulation  to  then  general 
director  Terence  A.  McEwen  was  that  the 
opera  must  be  a  contemporary  one. 

"It  isn't  even  necessary  that  1  like  it, 
but  we  should  do  new  works,"  she  told 
McEwen  at  the  time.  "New  works  are 
important  to  our  company." 

The  result  was  the  stvnning  and 
beautiful  production  of  Sir  Michael  Tip- 
pett's  The  Midsummer  Marriage,  which, 
happily,  Mrs.  Wattis— and  the  opera- 
going  public  of  San  Francisco — quite  liked 
indeed. 

"I  knew  almost  nothing  then  of  Tip- 
pett's  work,"  she  says.  "But  the  entire 
process  was  quite  exciting.  To  see  the 
opera  as  it  progressed,  the  way  it  was 
staged,  the  lighting.  I  was  fascinated  just 
to  watch." 

(Lest  anyone  doubt  the  depth  of  Mrs. 
Wattis's  new-found  affinity  for  Tippett, 
her  grant  to  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
is  bringing  the  "Symphonic  Suite"  seg 
ment  of  the  British  composer's  most 
recent  opera.  New  World,  to  Davies  Hall  in 
January  1990.) 

Yet,  in  all  her  years  of  philanthropy, 
Mrs.  Wattis  never  approached  causing  the 
stir  she  did  last  autumn  when,  in  full 
agreement  with  the  board  of  directors, 
she  gave  away  the  entire  $26-million 
contents  of  the  Paul  L.  and  Phyllis  C. 
Wattis  Foundation.  Reluctant  to  see  the 
Foundation  go  the  way  of  other, 
committee-ruled  organizations  in  the 
future,  and  convinced  that  recipients 
would  benefit  most  from  large,  one-time 
awards,  she  presented  more  than  40 
grants  and  endowments  to  local  groups. 
They  ranged  from  Stanford  University 
and  the  Opera  and  Symphony  to  the 
Catherine  Delmar  Burke  School  for  girls 
and  the  Episcopal  Sanctuary. 

"I  had  great  fun  planning  it,"  Mrs. 
Wattis  told  the  Examiner's  Caroline 
Drewes  at  the  time.  "I  didn't  tell  anyone.  I 
took  six  months  making  up  my  mind,  and 
I  did  a  lot  of  spade  work  (to  determine) 
where  the  greatest  needs  were  . . .  All  the 
checks  went  out  in  one  afternoon." 


Said  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  tha 
afternoon,  the  San  Francisco  Asian  Ar 
Museum's  Director,  Rand  Castille:  "Phyl 
lis  is  one  of  those  people  who  is  alway 
open  to  experience,  to  something  ne\* 
fresh  and  different.  She  has  never  lost  he 
sense  of  wonder  and  her  sense  of  fun." 

Which  brings  us,  very  neatly,  back  t 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  and  Lulu. 

"Alban  Berg  is  one  of  the  ma)O 
composers  of  this  century,"  says  Mr; 
Wattis.  "I  saw  Lulu  when  they  did  it  her 
before  and  it  made  quite  an  impression  o 
me.  In  many  ways  it  is  almost  more  of 
drama  than  an  opera  in  the  convention, 
sense. 

"I  thought  it  would  be  a  great,  fres 
wind  blowing  through  the  Opera  House 

Directed  by  Lotfi  Mansouri,  with  sei 
by  Giinther  Schneider-Siemssen  an 
costumes  by  Bob  Mackie,  Lulu  seem 
destined  to  be  )ust  that  fresh  wind.  Il 
third  act,  finished  after  Berg's  death  i 
1935,  is  included  in  the  San  Francisc 
production  for  the  first  time. 

"And  I  am  particularly  pleased  thus 
Ann  Panagulias  is  doing  the  title  role, 
says  Mrs.  Wattis  of  the  young  Oper 
Center  graduate  who  portrays  the  wildl 
sexy  but  deadly  and  doomed  Lulu.  T 
have  a  young,  emerging  talent  making  he 
maior  debut  just  heightens  the  excit< 
ment.  For  a  long  time  I  have  thought  hoi 
wonderful  it  would  be  if  people  got  ovt 
this  thinking  that  only  a  famous  star  ca 
make  an  opera  worth  watching. 

"All  of  us  should  be  accustomed  I 
listening  to  the  music,  not  looking  for  tt 
stars.  Isn't  the  important  thing  to  hear 
role  sung  well?" 

Not  surprisingly,  Phyllis  Wattis 
respect  for  youth  does  not  end  wii 
singers. 

"I  truly  believe  that  the  healtl 
future  of  our  opera  company  lies  in  O' 
ability  to  bring  in  the  young  audience.  It 
essential,"  she  says.  "That's  why  I  feel 
strongly  about  bringing  new  works  in 
the  repertoire.  You  w.ill  find  that  tl 
young  will  be  attracted  by  and  come  to  s 
these  new  operas." 
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Allowing  as  how  "Beethoven  is  prob 
ably  my  favorite  composer,"  Mrs.  Wattis 
insists  she  harbors  as  much  enthusiasm 
(•or  experimentation  within  the  standard 
repertoire  as  she  does  for  setting  new 
works  before  the  public  eye. 

"I'd  like  to  see  :hem  put  a  new  twist 
on  the  standard  operas,"  she  says.  "The 
way  Lotfi  did  with  his  production  of  Tales 
of  Hoffmann  here  (in  1987).  I'd  seen  Hoff 
mann  done  many  times  but  not  like  that.  It 
was  a  wonderful,  new  approach." 

Staging  La  Boheme  in  three  acts 
instead  of  four  intrigues  Mrs.  Wattis,  as 
does  experimenting  with  simpler  sets, 
innovative  lighting  and  imaginative  visu 
als  that  could  put  a  whole  new  look  on  an 
opera  without  costing  the  awesome  sums 
that  so  many  new  productions  require. 

Does  this  zeal  for  risk-taking  mean 
Mrs.  Wattis's  definition  of  worthwhile  art 
is  "anything  goes?" 

"Oh,  no!  There's  lots  of  junk  out 
there  today.  But  I  think  you've  got  to  see 
many  things  to  develop  a  context,  to  have 
something  to  hang  your  opinions  on.  And 
the  more  you  look,  the  more  you  are 
exposed  to,  the  more  apt  you  are  to 
winnow  the  good  out  of  the  bad." 

And  learning,  for  Phyllis  Wattis,  is 
part  of  what  keeps  that  great,  fresh  wind 
blowing  through  the  Opera  House. 

"In  Europe  the  opera  is  really  a  kind  of 
folk  art,  it  isn't  approached  with  quite  the 
reverence  we  approach  it  with  here,"  she 
says  of  the  United  States.  "Opera  still 
frightens  many  people  in  this  country,  but 
it  shouldn't.  Opera  is  about  all  kinds  of 
people,  it  is  for  all  kinds  of  people.  Those  of 
us  who  love  it  have  an  obligation  to  get 
that  message  across."  • 


San  Francisco  Opera 
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Phyflis  Watns  puts 
her  money  where 
hef  heart  is 


By  Caroiiae  Drewea 

S'f* 


THE  KEY  TO  the  city 
.if  San  Francisco  «  st 
me     t'ramer's     being 
mounted   in  a   Luute 
box.  ttf^wit  upon  lU  re 
turn  on  a  uble  new  the  brans  hand 
picked  op  in  a  liiik  shop  near  Uae 
Spanish  border 

Or  perhaps  it  will  be  placed 
somewhere  ewe  in  this  oeauufu. 
intensely  persona]  room. 

On  ihe  mantel.  for  instance,  be- 
neaih  the  portrait  of  the  woman  in 
ih«  blue  ru»t  by  Dutch  impression- 
ist  Kees  van  Dongen.  purchased  in 
Pans  10  years  ago. 

Where  to  put  the  key  —  reptica 
of  the  key  10  Mission  Dolores  and 
an  object  that  surprised  and  de 
light*  her  not  only  for  lU  signifi 
cance  but  lor  tU  elegance  —  is  a 
small,  pieasurabie  decision  await* 
ing  philanthropist  Phyllis  W'atus. 

Meanwhile,  she  has  been  enjoy 
ing  the  larger  pleasure*  of  the  mo 
ment-  the  many  tributes  in  recogni 
tion  of  her  years  of  extraordinary 
beneficence  to  The  City. 

She  has  been  wined  and  dined 
almost  without  pause  since  last  Oc 
tober,  when  the  Museum  of  Mod 
ern  Art's  board  of  trustees  pud  ha? 
homage  with  a  splendid  dinner  a 
the  Museum  rotunda,  also  known 
as  the  WaUis  Sculpture  Court. 

"Her  exceptional  instinctual  re- 

I  sponse  to  the  best  and  most  inter- 

I  esting  contemporary  work  —  tem 

pered  by  an  naatiable  curiosity  and 

a  serious  pursuit  of  knowledge 

.ilmut  an  and  artists  -    has  placed 

her  among  the  best  informed  and 

must  sophisticated  observers  of  . 

new  an  in  the  Bay  Area."  declared 

museum  director  Jack  Lane 

Mayor  Agnos  presented  her 
with  the  key  to  The  City  at  a  au+ 
mony  in  the  City  Hall  rotunda  OB 
Valentine's  Day.  which  he  pro- 
,  laimed  Phvllis  Wattia  Day. 

The  current  prolonged  outburst 
•i"  latitude  and  acclaim  tollows  in 
the  wake  of  the  recipient  '*  decwioo 
to  end  the  Haul  L.  and  Phyllis  Wai- 
us  Koundation  alter  »  yean  of 
annual  grants  to  Bay  Area  cultural. 
educational  and  scientific  organiza 
tions.  and  u>  disburse  all  its  assets 
m  one  sweeping  final  gesture. 

This  is  H  woman  who  ha*  just 
given  away  some  $26  million. 

"I've  seen  other  foundation* 
wind  up  m  the  hands  of  commit 
tees.  I  decided  it  was  time  to  do 
this."  she  has  said  And  I  had  gnat 
fun-plan  rung  it.  I  didn't  tell  anyone. 
I  took  six  month*  making  up  my 
mind,  and  did  a  lot  of  spade  work. 
I'd  quietly  call  the  organization. 
giving  the  impression  I  was  plan 
ning  mv  usual  yearly  grant,  but  in 
fact  1  was  determining  where  the 
greatest  needs  were,  and  how  much 


to  gr»»  each  one  ia  ordar  k>  contin 
ue  the  annual  support*  had  beea 
receiving.  ..  All  the  cbadn  went 
out  m  one  afternoon. 

"Our  foundation  is  done  with 
now."  she  said  "Nobody  saw  has  to 
make  any  deciaiona." 

Among  the  disbursement,  giv 
en  in  the  form  of  endowments  or 
contimnnf  grants:  15  mitton  to  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  -for  construction  of  ita  new 
building;  $1  million  to  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  for  production  un- 
the  San 


^ 

Francisco  Symphony's  Youth  Or- 
cheatn:  SI  milboa  for  education 
purposes  to  the  Eiptontorium;  $1 
million  to  the  Academy  of  Soencea; 
$1  million  to  the  Asian  Art  Muse 
um  to  establish  a  curator  of  South 
east  Asian  Art;  S2'4  milHan  to 
Stanford  University  to  establish 
chairs  in  the  humanities  and  in  the 
business  school,  and  another  half 
million  for  research  in  the  depart 
ment  of  medicine;  $600.000  to  es 
tablish  a  fund  for  the  Episcopal 
Sanctuary,  a  haven  for  the  home 
less. 

The  Wattis  family  foundation 
was  first  set  up  on  a  relatively  small 
scale:  it  was  expanded  by  Phvllis 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1971.  when  "it  grew  much  bigger. 
There  was  a  lot  more  money.  Pat 
and  I  had  worked  on  thing*  togeth 
er.  When  he  died  1  had  to  step  in 
and  learn  all  the  ropes,  the  legal 
aspect  I'd  known  nothing  about.  It 
took  a  liuk  while  to  get  my  feet 
wet  I've  been  doing  it  alone  since 
then." 

What  does  it  take  to  discharge 
such  a  responsibility'' 
"Phyllis  is  the  beat  listener  I  know.* 
the  Asian  Art  Museum's  Rand  Cas- 
tile  will  teU  you.  "She  s  not  afraid  to 
listen.  Some  people  are.  you  know. 
She  listens  to  everything,  than  sht 
makes  her  own  decision  She  has 
the  ccurage  to  listen  and  the  cour 
age  to  decide.  I  like  that.  I  find  it 
admirable.  .  .  .  She  is  a  remarkable 


And  I  Kke  the  fact  that  she  has 
traveled  so  much,  seen  so  much, 
remembering  it  all  and  she  can  use 
it  all  in  terms  of  forming  her  own 
judgments.  It  has  had  an  effect  on 
her  We. 

"She  is  one  of  those  people  who 
is  always  open  to  experience,  to 
something  new.  fresh  and  different. 
A  remarkable  woman."  Castile  re 
peat*. 

The  fnends  with  whom  she  has 
explored  and  re-explored  exotic 
and  more  conventional  parts  "f ln* 
world  describe  her  as  adventurous 
and  a  marvelous  sport,  enthusias 
tic,  with  that  ever  present  curiosity 
about  all  things. 

"She  ha*  neverlost  her  sense  ol 
wonder  and  her  sense  of  tun."  Cas 
tile  says. 
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"Patron  Saint  of  the  Arts" 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
April  23,  1989 


When  the  Northern  Calit'>mia 
^h«relme  was  threatened  by  an  in- 
ordmatrlv  high  tide  a  few  years  ago 
,md  (here  was  considerable  concern 
about  what  might  happen.  Phvllu. 
Wattis  dro\e  to  Suns»n  Brach  t<> 
spend  the  mtht  with  inendi  and  to 
s«e  for  hersell 

She  .MTttmpunied  wr  husband 
on  all  his  nusinev.  trips  and  tor 
extended  stays  in  Australia.  <'hma. 
E»if»>r*r.  Sotrth  Ammrn.  the  w-nrid 
over,  since  his  death  she  has  con 
tinued  to  travel,  collecting  as  she 
goes,  i  "I  alwsw  h.ive  liked  ferret  ing 
nut  stuff  "»  TO  Kast  and  West  Afri 
ca  ,i  number  ot  times,  to  Newduin- 
pa  and  Camrxidia  and  I.ipan.  t<> 
Timbuktu  '>n  a  boat  up  the  Niger 
River  when  th»-re  was  .1  lark  of 
rcingerutinn.  water  and  plumbing, 
and  "wi;  never  knew  ii  w»-d  have  a 
bed  thiit  ni«ht  That  w.i-  an  iffy 
tnp.  but  .1  lot  o|  fun  " 

she  MVS  she  has  no  desire  to 
embrace  the  ioml<>n>  ol  a  cruise. 
"Tun  »iatie." 

I'aul  l.yman  Watti*.  (  IMC  I'-ader 
and  businessman.  WHS  ihr  son  of 
one  of  the  founders  »l  th«-  t'tah 
Construction  and  Mining  Co.  He 
and  his  wile  came  to  San  Francisco 
soon  alter  the  birth  ol  their  first 
child.  Paul -I  r  .  and  hrtorv  the  <  «>ld 
en  (iau-  Bndue  -n*- ned:  I'hvllis  says 
she  had  already  fallen  in  love  with 
The  City  when  she  transferred 
from  the  I  'nrvernity  of  I  'tah  to  earn 
her  degrev  at  I'C-Berkelev 

Daughter  Carol  was  horn  here 
Both  Wauu»  progeny  are  named 
with  children  of  their  own .  I* >i h  are 
rancher*  in  San  Bemto  <  •  unty. 

Their  mother  is  straight  i.irward. 
unflappable,  dauntless  In  H<mg 
Kong  A  few  vean  ngn.  en  nmte  tn 
the  miiinland  with  a  itmup  led  bv 
art  fx|*rt  Bill  \\<»>.  she  sprained 
her  ankk-  rather  rv«lK  Ni  what 
happened'.'  "I  went  to  <  'hina.  I  had 
•rupuncture  but  1  don't  think  it  did 
much  good.  I  ju»t  walked  on  it. 
Ofc.  I  dM  a-s  •  fc*  t 


soft  of  groundsd  ae  fc» 
She  atil  uees  •  cane  and  s»»  i 
"Pm  tacky  to  ht waikmg  at  aB. 


An  opan  lover,  a  davotaa  ol 
Wafatr.  Watus  starts  her  day  to 
the  rhythm  of  rock.  Why  not?  "It 
gets  you  mowing."  she  says  with  her 
throaty  chuckle.  U2  •  her  favorite 


She  welcomed  the  amvml  of  for 
mer  opera  director  Terry  McEwen 
by  underwriting  an  opera,  "but  it 
muat  be  a  contemporary  one.  It 
isn't  even  neceasarv  that  I  like  it" 
she  told  McEwen.  "but  we  should 
do  new  works.  I  think  they  are 
important  to  our  company." 

The  result  was  trie  American 
premiere  of  Michael  Tippett's 
"The  Midsummer  Marriage."  an 
international  attraction  at  the 
Opera  House  in  the  fall  of  1984. 

She's  been  reading  James 
Joyce's  "Ulysses."  "I  like  books 
that  are  demanding,"  she  sayt^fwet 
as  she  does  not  like  "little  bitty"  art 
objects. 

Economics  was  the  subject  Wat- 
tis  found  most  interesting  during 
her  university  days,  and  she  has  a 
real  understanding  of  business.  It 
has  helped  her  function  well  as 
president  of  the  foundation,  in  a 
rarefied  capacity  not  given  to 
many.  (She  has  also  served  on 
numbers  of  community  boards.) 

She  is  a  woman  who  knows  her 
own  mind  About  art  as  well  as 
everything  else.  Things  go  togeth 
er  if  they're  £ood.  And  it's  not  how 
much  they  cost,  I  can  tell  you  that 
A  lot  of  things  here  in  the  apart 
ment  are  from  Cost  Ptua.  I'm  arf 
impulse  buyer  and  I  rarely  change 
my  mind  about  a  piece.  .  I  know 
what  I  like,  almost  instantly.  I  can't 
analvze  un\.~  she  savs.  a  bit  impa- 
iiently.  and  adds.  "I'm  verv  phikv 
ophic  about  possessions:  they 
jhouldn  t  take  vnu  over." 


Mac  ewa  tavernes 

Nevertheless,  she  does  not  gain 
say  favorites.  Max  Bill's  abstract 
sculpture  "Rhythm  in  Space."  for 
instance,  curving  above  the  black 
.ind  white  marble  floor  of  her  foyer. 
And  the  magnificent  Commandel 
screen  occupying  one  wall  of  the 
living  room,  its  subtle  aubergine- 
taupe  background  related  in  the 
velvet  upholstery  ol  chairs  and  so 
las. 

In  remembrance  of  the  dinner  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  ar 
ranged  bv  members  of  SECA  (Soci 
ety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Con 
temporary  An),  the  guest  of  honor 
was  given  an  album  of  photographs 
taken  during  the  gata  evening.  Bui 
.it  the  front  is  a  snapshot  taken  of 
\\Hftis  a  lew  vear*  ago  dunng  a 
SECA  tnp  to  Italy.  She  is  seated  in 
the  Max  Ernst  throne  in  the  garden 
of  Venice  s  Guggenheim  Museum. 

It  s  been  a  hot  day  and  she  is 
wearing  a  cotton  skirt  and  blouse, 
she  iooiu,  relaxed  and  happy  and 
vouthfut.  at  home  on  the  throne. 
Fastened  with  the  usual  barret  i*. 
her  know  white  hair  M  a  flyaway 
nimbus  around  her  head,  smudged 
b\  thr  brreze.  "I  certainly  needed 
to  have  it  done,  didn't  1."  she  re 
marks,  again  with  the  chuckles. 
,  Whan  you  turn  up.  everything 
turns  up  We  love  that  quality,"  is  I 
•the  inscription  in  the  album.  It's 
the  way  people  feel  about  Phyllis 
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